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A promise your prom date will never see these pictures. 


A promise the more you giggle, the cleaner you get. 


A promise I’m forever watching out for you. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. For more than 140 years, we've been 
helping people keep their promises by ensuring we have the financial strength to keep ours. That's 
why families and businesses rely on us to insure their lives, their health and their financial future. 


Life & Disability Insurance # Annuities ¢ Group Life @ Health Insurance @ Pension @ Retirement Products ¢ Investment Management 
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SOME PEOPLE HAVE ARTISTIC VISION; THE REST OF US NEED 


PICTURES. Interior designers and architects use instant photos to artfully show clients what they 
have in mind. On the job, they can take shots of a room for future reference. And, many designers use 


pictures of completed projects to show future prospects what they can do. If yours is a business of show and 


=H y tell, call 1-800-348-5287, ext. 792 for a free brochure. Until you know what we 
f 7: — ; 
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can do for your business. you haven't seen the whole picture i olaroid 
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TS HARD TO IMAGINE ANYONE 
better suited than senior writer 
Steve Wulf to profile Cal Ripken Jr. 
on the eve of the Orioles star's coro- 
nation as baseball's all-time king of 
endurance. Like his subject, Wulf 
has more than a passing familiarity 
with stamina. Wulf produced more 
than 500 stories during his 17 years at 
our sister publication Sports [LLus- 
TRATED. And though he has written 
on basketball, football, sailing and 
golf since coming to TIME last Janu- 
ary (not to mention children’s TV 
and the Susan Smith murder case), 
the game he has always been most 
passionate about is baseball. 

Wulfs office, in fact, is a virtual 
museum of baseball memorabilia 
and paraphernalia, including a 5!2- 
ft.-long Louisville Slugger and a col- 
lection of antique fielders’ gloves 
and catchers’ masks. He is also the co- | 
author, along with LIFE managing editor 
Daniel Okrent, of Baseball Anecdotes 
(Oxford University Press; 1989). In that 
compendium, now considered a classic, 
the authors called Lou Gehrig’s record 
of playing in 2,130 consecutive games 
during the 1920s and 1930s “unapproach- 
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able.” Wulf does deserve credit for spot- 
ting Ripken’s ability, if not his potential 
as an endurance champ, back in 1982, 
when the rookie was still in spring 





STEVE’S ALL-STARS: Wulf with his kids—John, 
left, twins Elizabeth and Eve, 1, and Bo, 9 


training. “He'll make people notice 
him,” Wulf wrote at the time, quoting 
an Orioles coach. 

One of the most impressive things 
about Ripken’s 13-year streak, says Wulf, 
is that unlike Gehrig, Ripken is frequent- 
ly forced to play day games after having 
played late the night before. But Cal has 
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nothing on Steve: more than once, Wulf | 
has stayed awake until 4 a.m. on Saturday 
finishing a story for TIME only to get up a 
few hours later for... more baseball. As a 
» coach for his son Bo’s Little League 
= team, Wulf has sometimes had to be 
on the field at 7:45 a.m. He thus can 
be excused for botching the occasion- 
al signal. “There was one time when 
* the runner was coming into third 
base from second and I neglected to 
m < tell him to stop,” Wulf says. “He ran 
~ right over third base and into the op- 
} = posing team’s bench, where he was 
? tagged out.” 
£ By the middle of this week, Rip- 
= ken’s quest for a place in the record 
books will be decided, but Wulf is 
convinced that Cal could go on to set 
a truly unapproachable record. “I 
think he can play several more years 
barring injuries,” says Wulf. “His 
range is as good as ever.” As we think 
you'll agree when you read his story, the 
same can be said of Wulf. 


Seth Yack Lngy 


President 
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Excess inventory today....student opportunity tomorrow 





Turn your 
excess inventory 
into a tax break and 
help send needy 
kids to college. 


Call for your 

free guide to 
learn how donating your 
slow moving inventory can 
mean a generous 
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for your company. 


Call (708) 690-0010 
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Call for your Free EE. Bent catalog today. 


1-800-819-2326 


LL#4471160 


Fall is coming and our newest catalog has 216 pages full of products to help you enjoy the outdoors this 
season. You'll find a wonderful assortment of men’s and women’s casual clothes, outdoor gear, home 
furnishings, and our new line of durable clothing for kids—all 100% guaranteed, honestly priced, and 
delivered quickly by Federal Express. For aetetahahahdateiaisieieieieieieetaiaiedeiteicteieieieieteheieieteteeeeeteiaieiieieeeteteeeaeeete 
over 80 years, most folks have welcomed fall {| Please send me my FREE L.L. Bean catalog. 
with their Free L.L. Bean catalog. So don’t 
miss out. Ask for yours today. 
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YOUR ARTICLE ON CYBERWAR WAS FASCI- 
nating [Cover, Aug. 21]. Much of it may 
have sounded like sci-fi to the average 
Joe or Jane, but the concept that someone 
can reach out and touch you personally 
through information warfare and alter 
your life by manipulating bank accounts, 
credit cards and other records is much 
more concrete and frightening than war 
games involving Iranian hackers. 
Richard R. Tamesis 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Via America Online 


RE THE ETHICAL DILEMMA POSED BY RE- 

booting a target country’s banking sys- 

tem: If I had a choice between electron- 

ically wiping out a retiree’s life savings 

through infowar and taking his grand- 

child’s life on the battlefield, | would opt 
for the electronic Black Friday. 

Glenn A. Tolle 

Fort Hood, Texas 

AOL: G Tolle 


THE STORY ON CYBER WARFARE WOULD 
make a Hollywood box-office smash, 

Richard J. Noble 

Mississauga, Ontario 


THE U.S.’ MOST DANGEROUS ADVERSARY 
in a potential cyberwar isn’t the Iranians, 
Iraqis, Russians or even the Japanese. It 
is Americans. The emerging cyberpunk 
culture has already demonstrated the 
capability to disrupt our lives and make 
headlines via electronics. If a computer 
virus turns out to be the cheapest, easiest 
and most efficient weapon for terrorists, 
they will use one. The end result could be | 
equivalent to a terrorist nuclear weapon. 
The scary thing is that all the tools need- 
ed are in place today. 





Jay Thomas 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Via E-mail 


HACKERS ARE THE KEY TO THE INFOWAR. 
If the government doesn’t use them, 
they'll just intrude into sensitive areas 
even more. But if the government does | 





Onward Cyber Soldiers 

6¢ If war is fought on computers, 
how long before the military says 
there is an information gap? 

Dr. Strangelove is going online. 99 


Mike McCormick 
Sunland, California 





take advantage of hackers’ expertise, it | 
will save on operating costs, training 
expenses and even computer budgets. 
The 2lst century definitely will see the 

Rise of the Hackers. 

Shaheen Gandhi 
Bridgewater, New Jersey 
AOL: Sha5 


CYBERWAR? DON’T WORRY ABOUT IT. 
Whenever it arrives, America can win 
hands down. By that time, our three- and 
four-year-olds, who now play video war 
games, will be ready. They'll never even 
know why they're so good at violence, 
anger and computer warfare. But this 
aptitude is even now being embedded in 
their unconscious. And you can forget 
about all that intelligence stuff and fancy 
combat gear like that you showed. It’s 
already obsolete. These kids surely are 
not going to get dirty just to fight a war. 
James Cooper 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


THE RAND CORP. WAR-GAME SCENARIO 
was a bit sensational. Who would believe 
that militant Islamists have the techno- 





logical wisdom, manpower or money 
actually to launch a full-fledged informa- 
tion war against the U.S.? Ridiculous! 
Could a Third World nation procure a 
formidable, modern cyber-warfare capa- 
bility virtually off-the-shelf? I don’t think 
so. It is possible, however, for a Third 
World nation to engage in terrorist activ- 
ities focused on the private sector of the 
U.S. America is technologically ahead of 
every Third World country by perhaps 
80 years. Terrorist activities nowadays 
usually revolve around fuel oil and fertil- 
izer, not highly advanced “computer 
worms” or “logic bombs.” 
Andy Lemke 
Troy, New York 
Via E-mail 


TOP BRASS GETTING PAID TO PLAY A COM- 
puter war game? Where do I sign up? 

Dale C. Dalton 

Sunnyvale, California 








YOU MIGHT AS WELL HAVE SENT THE 
complete plans of how to destroy the 
U.S. to all the nations of the world. If 
Americans can do these things, you can 
be sure foreign governments can too. 
You gave a guide to terrorist organiza- 
tions and the many computer hackers. 
The latter will probably disrupt things in 
the U.S. just to see if they can, since our 
intelligence community is a farce. 
Harry N. Haskell 
Orchard Park, New York 


Jerry Garcia’s Trip Ends 


THANKS FOR YOUR ARTICLE ON THE DEATH 
of the Grateful Dead’s lead guitarist, 
Jerry Garcia [SHow Business, Aug. 21). 
His music—from the very beginning to 
the very end—was always rooted in folk, 
bluegrass, rhythm and blues and a touch 
of country-and-western. I would not 
describe the music Jerry and his group 
made as “anthems to the Hippie Nation.” 
Their song lyrics consistently addressed 
universal human themes. Jerry and the 
Grateful Dead deserve recognition for 
this quality of their music. 
Don Schwartz 
Mill Valley, California 
AOL; TragerD 


JIMI HENDRIX, KURT COBAIN, JERRY GAR- 
cia—how many must die before we wake 
up? When will artists, writers and ordi- 
nary citizens finally liberate themselves 
from the idea that drugs are glamorous? 
How can we stand by idly while these 
toxins steal our best and brightest? The 
greatest substance of all is found in nat- 
ural love, joy and ecstasy. 
Mark James Christian 
Los Angeles 


IN TERMS OF MUSICAL INNOVATION AND 
proficiency, Garcia, like the rest of the 
Grateful Dead, was generally unremark- 
able. A Grateful Dead concert was more 
a countercultural happening, centered 
on altered consciousness (and drugs), 
than a musical event. Deadheads are 
aptly named. Garcia may have repre- 
sented a social revolution, but in terms of 
musical history, he is forgettable. To 
mention him in the same breath as 
Hendrix and John Lennon reflects senti- 
mentality more than valid appraisal of 
his musical talent. 
George Speckart 
Reno, Nevada 
Via America Online 


Gingrich on Arts Funding 


THE RESPONSE BY NEWT GINGRICH [ES- 
say, Aug. 21] rebutting Robert Hughes’ 
plea for federal financial support for the 
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Ask your doctor for 
that unstuffs 
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IS THE 
DOCTOR IN? 


an allergy medicine 
your nose. 


FLONASE relieves sneezing and itchy, runny nose - 
and your stuffy nose as well! 


FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose. |t's a nasal spray that relieves nasal 
symptoms for sufferers of seasonal nasal allergies. 


You can take FLONASE once a day. FLONASE unstuffs your nose for a full 24 hours. 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep and it won't keep you awake. FLONASE doesn’t subject 
you to the drowsiness, sleeplessness, or nervousness associated with some antihistamines 
and decongestants 


FLONASE is not addictive. FLONASE is comfortable to use 


The most common side effects occurred in fewer than 7 of 100 people (comparable to placebo) 
These included nasal burning, nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat. 


FLONASE is a prescription drug. FLONASE is not recommended for children under age 12. 
Effectiveness of FLONASE depends on regular use. Symptoms may begin to improve within 
12 hours. Maximum nasal symptom relief may take several days. 


Only your doctor or health care professional can determine the best treatment option 
for you. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 


Please see important information on the following page. =<. 
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$5 Savings Certificate Call Your doctor toca. 


Please sensei original (ele mer! ean ck jal completed certificate ™ 
to recen 5 re ebate our for FLONASE. Mail to 
Allen & Hanbury Ss, PO Box wel NJ 07007-6219. 

Yes! Please send me additional information 
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sion neg org ; Allergy relief, 
= right under your nose. 
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For more information about FLONASE and the treatment of your seasonal nasal allergies, 
call 1-800-6-FLONASE (1-800-635-6627) Ext. 7 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 
(fluticasone propionate) 
Nasal Spray, 0.05% w/w 
SHAKE GENTLY 
BEFORE USE. 
For Intranasal Use Only. 


The following is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing infor 
mation in Flonase™ Nasal Spray product labeling. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Flonase™ Nasal Spray is contraindicated in patients with a hyper- 
sensitivity to any of Its ingredients. 


with a topical glucocorticoid can 


requiring long-term systemic treatment, too rapid a decrease in systemic 
may cause a severe exacerbation of their symptoms. 
The use of Flonase” Nasal Spray with alternate-day power hay 
a thera- 


alternate-ay prednisone 
thon. the concomitant use of Flonase Nasal Spray with other inhaled glucocorticoics couic 
increase the risk of signs or symptoms of hypercorticism and/or suppression of the HPA 


with varicella zoster immune globulin (VZIG) may be indicated, If exposed to meastes, pro- 
piylaxis with pooled intramuscular immunoglobulin (1G) may be incscated. (See the respec 
tive package Inserts for complete VZIG and IG prescribing information). if chickenpox devel- 
ops, treatment with antiviral agents may be considered. 


glucocorticokds 
inhibitory effects on short-term growth rate. The relationship between short-term changes 
in lower leg growth and long-term effects on growth is unclear at this time. Physicians 
Should closely follow the growth of adolescents taking glucocorticoids, by any route, and 
weigh the benefits of glucocorticoi¢ therapy against the possibility of growth suppression if 
an adolescent's growth appears slowed. 

Athough systemic effects have been minimal with recommended doses of Flonase™ 
doses of Flonase Nasal Spray should be avoided. 

When used at larger doses, systemic effects such as hypercorticism and 
adrenal suppression may appear. lf such changes occur, the dosage of Flonase Nasal Spray 
should be discontinued slowly consistent with accepted procedures for discontinuing oral 
glucocorticoid therapy. 

in clinical studies with fluticasone propionate administered intranasally, the development 
of localized infections of the nose and pharynx with Candida albicans has occurred onvy 
rarely. When such an infection develops, it may require treatment with appropriate local 
therapy and discontinuation of treatment with Flonase Nasal Spray, Patients using Flonase 
Nasal Spray over Several months or longer should be examined periodically for evidence of 
Candida infection or other signs of adverse effects on the nasal mucosa 

Flonase Nasal Spray should be used with caution, if at all, in patients with active or qui- 
escent tuberculous infections; untreated fungal. bacterial, or systemic viral infections, oF 
ocular herpes simplex. 

Because of the inhibitory effect of glucocorticoids on wound nealing, patients who have 
experienced recent nasal septal ulcers, nasal surgery, oF nasal trauma shovid not use & 
nasal glucocorticoid until healing has occurred. 
information for Patients: Patients being treated with Flonase Nasal Spray should receive 
the following information and instructions. This information is intended to aid them in the 
safe and effective use of this medication. It is not a disclosure of all possible adverse or 
intended effects. 

Patients should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox or measles and, if exposed, 
to consult their physician without delay. 

Patients should use Flonase Nasal Spray at regular intervals as directed since its ettec- 
tiveness depends on its reguiar use. A decrease in nasal symptoms may Occur as $000 &5 
12 hours after starting therapy with Flonase Nasal Spray. Results in several cinical trials 
indicate statistically significant improvement within the first day of two of treatment, now: 
ever, the full benefit of Flonase Nasal Spray may not be achieved until treatment has been 
administered for several days. The patient should not increase the prescribed dosage but 
should contact the physician if symptoms do not improve or the condition worsens. For 
the prover use of the nasal spray and to attain maximum improvement, the patient should 
read and foliow carefully the patient's instructions accompanying the product 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Fluticasone propionate demon 
strated no tumorigenic potential in studies of oral doses up to 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m? as cal- 
culated on a surface area basis) for 78 weeks in the mouse or inhalation ot up to 57 meg/kg 


‘in vitro or in the mouse micronucieus test when administered at high Goses by the oral OF 
subcutaneous routes. Furthermore, the compound did not delay erythroblast division in 
bone marrow. 


Flonase™ (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 


No evidence of impairment of fertility was abserved in reproductive studies conducted in 
rats dosed subcutaneously with doses up to 50 mog/kg (285 mogim?) in males and 


Pregnancy: Effects: Pregnancy Category C: Subcutaneous stucies in the 
mouse and rat at 45 and 100 meg/kg, respectively (135 and 590 mog’m?, respectively, as 
calculated on a surface area basis}, revealed fetal toxicity characterstic of potent glucocor- 
ticoid compounds, including embryonic grawth retardation, omphalocele, cieft palate and 
retarded cranial ossification 

In the rabbit, fetal weight reduction and cleft palate were observed following subcuta- 
neous doses of 4 mog/kg (48 meg/m?*) 

However. following oral administration of up to 300 meg/kg (3.6 mg/m”) of fluticasone 

to the rabbit, there were no maternal effects nor increased incidence of external, 
visceral, or skeletal fetal detects. No fluticasone propionate was detected in the plasma in 
this study, consistent with the established low bioavaitability following oral admnistrabon 
(see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY section of the full prescribing information) 

Less than 0.008% of the dose crosses the placenta following oral administration to rats 
{100 meg’kg, 590 meg’m*) or rabbits (300 meg’kg, 3.6 mg/m?) 

There are no adequate and weil-controlied studies in pregnant women Fluticasone pro- 
pionate should be used during pregnancy only f the potential benefit justifies the potential 
isk to the fetus. Expenence with oral glucocorticoids since their introduction in pharmaco- 
logic, as opposed to physiologic, doses suggests that rodents are more prone to teratogenc 
effects trom than humans. In addition, because there is a natural increase in 

production during pregnancy, most women will require a lower exogenous 

dose and many will Not need glucocorticoid treatment during pregnancy. 
Nursing Mothers: It is not known whether fluticasone propionate is excreted in human 
breast milk. Subcutaneous administration of tritiated drug to kactating rats (10 meg/kg. SO 
mog/m) resulted in measurable radioactivity in both plasma and mitk Because other glu- 
cocorticoids are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when Flonase Nasal 
Spray is administered to a nursing woman, 
Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness ot Flonase Nasal Spray in chiéren below 12 
years of age have not been established. Oral glucocorticoids have Deen shown to cause 
growth suppression in chikiren and teenagers with extended use tt a child or teenager on 
any glucocorticad appears to have growth suppression, the possibilty that they are particu- 
larly sensitive to this effect of glucocorticods should be considered (see PRECALITIONS), 
Geriatric Use: A limited number of patients above 60 years of age (n=132) have been treat- 
ed with Flonase Nasa! Spray in US and non-US chnical tnals. While the number of patients Is 
too small to permit separate analysis of efficacy and safety, the adverse reactions reported 
in this populabon were similar to those reported by younger patients. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in controlled US studies, 2,427 patients received treatment with 
intranasal fluticasone propionate, in general, adverse reactions in clinical studies have been 
primarily associated with irritation of the nasal mucous membranes, and the adverse reac- 
tions were reported with approximately the same trequency by patients treated wth the 
vehicle itself. The complaints dic not usually imertere with treatment Less than 2% of 
patients in clinical tras discontinued because of adverse events; ths rate was simitar for 
vehicle and active comparators. 

Systemic side effects were not reported during controtied clinical studies 
up 10 6 months duration with Flonase Nasal Spray. if recommended doses are exceeded, 
however. or if individuals are particularly sensitive or it in conjunction with systemically 
administered glucocorticoids, symptoms of hypercorticism, €.9 Cushing's syndrome, could 


ut, 

The following incidence of common adverse reactions is based upon seven controliec 
dlinical trials in which 526 patients (57 gitls and 108 boys aged 4 to 11 years, 137 female 
and 234 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 meg 
‘once dally over 2 to 4 weeks and two controled clinica! trials in which 246 patients (119 
female and 127 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 
meg once daily over 6 months. 

Incidence Greater than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Epistaxis, nesal 
uring (incidence 3% to 6%) blood in nasal mucus, pharyngitis, nasal iitabon (incidence 
1% to 3%). 

Neurological: Headache (incicence 1% t0 3%) 

Incidence Less than 1% (Causal Possible): Respiratory: Sneezing, runny 
nose, nasal dryness, sinusitis. nasal congestion. bronchitis, nasal ulcer, nasal septum exco- 
nation. 

Neurological: Dizziness: 

Special Senses: Eye disordes, unpleasam taste 

Nausea and vomiting, xerostomia. 

Skin and Appendages: co" 


OVERDOSAGE: There are no data available on the effects of acute or chronic overdosage 
with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. Intranasal administration of 2 nyg (10 times the recommended 
dose) of fluticasone propionate twice daily 1or 7 days to healthy human volumteers was well 
tolerated. Single oral doses up to 16 mg have been studied in human volunteers with no 
acute toxic effects reported Repeat oral doses up 10 80 mg daity for 10 days in volunteers 
‘and repeat oral doses up to 10 mg daily for 14 days in patients were well tolerated Adverse 
reactions were of mid or moderate severity, and incidences were simlar in active and pkace- 
bo treatment groups. ‘Acute overdosage with this dasage form is unlikely since one bottie of 
Flonase Nasal Spray contains approximately 8 mg of fluticasone propionate. Chronic over 
dosage may result in signs/symptoms of hypercorticism (see PRECAUTIONS). 
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To request more information via elec- Ddiivese 
tronic mail, address your inquiry to: 
TIMETIP@AOL.com. With your City/State zIP 








request include your name and 


address plus your selections. Also, if 
you're on America Online, just use 
the keyword ‘TIME’ and select ‘Offers 
& Info. 


1. What is the highest level of education you have attained? 2. Do you plan to buy any of the items re- 


Qa. Attended high school 
Ob. High school grad 
Qe. Attended college 
Od. College grad or more 


3. Do you or a member of your household subscribe to TIME? 


quested within the next 
Ua. 1-5 months 
Ub. 6-11 months 
Uc. 12+ months 


Qa. Yes Ob. No 
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arts was absolutely outstanding! It was he Shiggest 


refreshing to read a cultural dissertation 


on the subject of culture by a man of cul- 

ture. Gingrich displayed more intelli- 6 

gence, integrity and honesty in two | 

pages than Hughes could in eight. The 1} O 
Speaker brilliantly expressed what main- 


stream Americans believe and support 


Norman E. Schmidt 
East Falmouth, Massachusetts p,. 
ou Simi OL PSL 


| THINK IF RUSH LIMBAUGH’S SHOW WERE 
on the Public Broadcasting System, or if 





only artists painting biblical scenes were 


funded by the National Endowment for 


the Arts, then Gingrich would say cutting 
funds for these programs would be an 
attack on American family values. If we 
the voting public believe cultural activi- 
= j 





ties are important for our social well 
being, then rather than establish huge 
agencies to fund events for the rich, we 
should scrap government programs and 
give “entertainment vouchers” to the 
poor to spend. 
Joseph C. Stewart 
Coppell, Texas 
I THANK COMRADE GINGRICH FOR SHOW- 
ing me the true path. I will abandon my 
élitist artistic efforts in favor of sharing a 
vision with the enlightened proletariat. 


Who Is That Cyber Warrior? 


Several read- 

ers were curi- 

ous about the 

man on our | 
“Cyber War” 

cover [Aug. 

21), and noted 


that he looked 
ARTIST O'BRIEN’S familiar. Among 


self-portrait those who 
helmet?” The answer is no, it's not 
and jaw do have a certain McVeigh- 


wrote was Joe Harrison of Frisco, 
Texas, who asked, “Is it just me, or 
McVeigh. The model for the illus- 
like quality. Time’s deputy art direc- 





is that Oklahoma City bombing sus- ’ 
oe 

tration was none other than the 

artist who drew it, Tim O’Brien of | 
New York City, whose nose, mouth . 
tor Janet Waegel observed, “When 
the first sketch came in, we noticed B AWA R ) ; ) N f DAY 
it looked a little like McVeigh, but it e 


didn’t bother us.” Artist O’Brien, 

who worked from a photograph he 0 \ lY () \ T B f i 
took of himself to create the illus- e 
tration, revealed, “I often use 


myself as a model. | like to pull an 
Alfred Hitchcock once in a while.” 
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= Oh, it’s already done. 


Which program do | use? How do | format my letter? How do | get the address to print in the center 


of my envelope? Don’t worry about it. You know what you need to do, let new Microsoft® Works and 
Bookshelf® 95 for Windows® 95 figure out how to do it. 


With this redesigned version 
of Microsoft Works, you don’t 
have to choose a program to 
work with. You can start by 
choosing a task, 39 of them 
are listed in the new Task 
Launcher. Just click on 

memo or purchase order. 

A TaskWizard appears on the 
screen and asks you a few 
simple questions about what 
you want to do, how you want 
it to look, where you want the 
elements to appear. Based 
on your answers, the 
software will customize your 
document, and you go to 
work. Immediately. 


Your brain focuses on your 
work, not on making your 
computer work. 

The time you once spent 
formatting documents, and 
trying to figure out how to 
make them print a special 
way, iS now spent getting work 
done. One-click access to the 
Microsoft Bookshelf 95 CD-ROM 
reference library lets you 
answer time-consuming 
questions instantly. Instead 
of searching for your dictionary, 
thesaurus, world almanac, 
encyclopedia, or book of 
quotations, just click a 

button in your new version 

of Microsoft Works to open 
them up on your computer. 


Microsoft Works and 
Bookshelf 95. For the price 
of a modest client lunch, 
you get software designed 
to take full advantage of 
the Windows 95 operating 
system. Software that 

lets you spend your days 
working, not computing. 


Micresoftt 
e 
WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO TODAY?™ 














Format a business letter 


create a resumé 


set up a client address book 


create an invoice 


keep a business inventory 


standardize mailing labels 


Start an employee profile 


send out a purchase order 


design a letterhead 


spell bureaucrat 


format a fax cover letter 


find the ZIP code of Hemingway, SC 


get a mortgage/ loan analysis 


create 4 timesheet 


organize a customer list 


find a quote from Lincoln 


set up a newsletter 


get an envelope to print 


choose another word for coo! 


e-mail a price list 


set up an employee schedule 








Please read the accompanying product information and discuss it with your healthcare provider. 








Now there's 
a totally different 
way to control 


psoriasis. 


Dovonex is the first and only prescription 
ointment that uses a variation of 
natural Vitamin D to fight psoriasis. 

Today there's another important in the fight against psoriasis. It's 
called Dovoniex. And it from Weseacod Scuba leaer i psoriasis treatment. 

While Dovonex doesn't work for everyone, many le can begin to see 
results after just two weeks — noticeable i File redhees. taking and 
scaling that make moderate plaque psoriasis so upsetting. 

Dovonex should not be used on the face. And some patients may experience 
burning, itching, or skin irritation on treated areas or surrounding skin. If irritation 
does . see your doctor. 


Ask your healthcare provider about Dovonex, an important weapon in the 
fight against psoriasis. Available only by prescription. 


For a free brochure about psoriasis and Dovonex, 


cal 1-800-803-5757 ext. 108. 
alcipotriene ointment)0.005% 
Helping You Control Your Psoriasis. 
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ovoriex 
(calcipotriene ointment)0005% 


OH DESCRIPTION DOVONEX (calcipotriene mae) 

%, contains the compound calcipotriene, a synthetic vit 
amin 03 derivative tor topical dermatological use. 
Chemically, calcipotriene is (52,7E,.22E,24S)-24- 
cyclopropyl-9,10-secochota-5, 7, 10(19), 22- 
tetraene-1a, 3p, 24-triol-, with the empirical formula 
Co7H4903, a mates wren of 412.8, and the fol- 


i lowing structural form: 
4 Caco whe or o-wnte caine su 
stance. DOVONEX contains calcipotriene 50 j.g/g in 


an ointment base of dibasic sodium phosphate, ede- 
tate disodium, mineral oil, peo ary propylene gly- 
col, tocopherol, steareth-2 and 


HOW” OH CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: In humans, the natural 
supply of vitamin O ‘on exposure to the 
ig seiner an ihalyabowalnahiveteperp 

gg chee cre aero bao they septa aera pp vitamin D3. 
Clinical studies with radiolabelled ointment indicate that approximately 6% (23%, SD) of the applied 


ose of calcipotriene is absorbed systemically when the ointment is applied topically to psoriasis 
plaques or 5% (22.6%, SD) when applied to normal skin, and much of the absorbed active is convert- 
ed to inactive metabolites within 24 hours of application 

Vitamin D and its metabolites are transported in the blood, bound to specific plasma proteins. The 
separ hd erdyy Mica ghe Seciaih (calcitriol), is known to be recycled via the liver 
and excreted in the bile. Calcipotriene metabolism systemic uptake ts rapid, and occurs via a 
Sarah ara Prone The pay etaotes ar ess Doe an he part 
compound. 

There is evidence that maternal 1,25-dihydroxy vitamin D- (calcitriol) may enter the fetal circulation, 
but it is not known whether it ts excreted in human milk. systemic disposition of calcipotriene is 
expected to be similar to that of the naturally occurring vitamin, 


CLINICAL STUDIES: Adequate and well-controlled trials of patients treated with DOVONEX have demon- 
strated improvement usually beginning after two weeks of therapy. This improvement continued with 
approximately 70% of patients showing at least marked improvement after 8 weeks of therapy, but only 
approximately 10% showing complete clearing 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE; DOVONEX (calcipotriene ointment), 0.005%. is indicated for the treatment 
of moderate plaque psoriasis. The safety and effectiveness of topical calcipotriene in dermatoses other 
than psoriasis have not been established 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: DOVONEX is contraindicated in those patients with a history of hypersensitivity 
to any of the components of the preparation. It should not be used by patients with demonstrated hyper- 
calcemia or evidence of vitamin D toxicity. DOVONEX should not be used on the tace. 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Use of DOVONEX may cause irritation of lesions and surrounding uninvolved 
skin, If irritation develops, DOVONEX should be discontinued 

Transient, rapidly reversible elevation of serum calcium has occurred with use ot DOVONEX. It ele- 
vation in serum calcium outside the normal range should occur, discontinue treatment until normal cal- 
cium levels are restored. 
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instructions. 
1. This medication is to be used as directed by the physician. It is for external use only. Avoid contact with 
the tace or eyes. As with any topical medication, patients should wash hands after 
2. This medication should not be used for any disorder other than that for which it was prescribed. 
3. Patients should report to their physician any signs of local adverse reactions. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, of fertility: Long-term animal studies have not been con- 
ducted to evaluate the carcinogenic potential of caicipotriene. Studies in rats at doses up to 54 
pote & 18 ‘Iday) of calcipotriene indicated no impairment of fertility or general reproductive 
performance, 
Caicipotriene did not elicit any mutagenic effects in the Ames mutagenicity assay, the mouse lym- 
phoma TK locus assay, the human lymphocyte chromosome aberration test or the mouse micronucleus test. 


Pregnancy; Teratogenic Elfects; Pregnancy Category C. rorechibhenringeesaed Retiallc an pend 
(396 j.g/m2/day) in the rabbit did not result int effects: however 

toxicity was observed, at 12 wo/kpiday (132 May cad boner be tet rat ond couse of 64 
wg/kg/day (318 .g/m*/day) resulted in a significantly higher incidence of skeletal abnormalities con- 
sisting primarily of enlarged tontanelles and extra nibs. The enlarged fontanelies is most likely due to 
calcipotriene’s effect upon calcium metabolism. There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in 
pregnant women. Therefore. DOVONEX should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit 
justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 


Nursing mothers: It is not known whether calcipotriene is excreted in human milk. Because many drugs 
are excreted in human milk. caution should be exercised when DOVONEX is administered to a nursing 
woman 


Pediatric Use: Satety and effectiveness of DOVONEX in children have not been established. Because of 
a higher ratio of skin surface area to body mass. children are at greater risk than adults of systemic 
adverse effects when they are treated with topical medication 


Geriatri¢ Use: Of the total number of patients in clinical studies of calcipotriene ointment, approximately 
12% were 65 or older, while approximately 4% were 75 and over, The results of an analysis of severity 
of skin-related adverse events showed a statistically significant difference for subjects over 65 years 
(more severe) compared to those under 65 years (less severe) 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in controtled clinical trials, the most frequent adverse expenences reported for 
DOVONEX were burning, itching, and skin irritation, which occurred in approximately 10-15% of 
patients, Erythema, dry skin, peeling, rash, dermatitis, worsening of psoriasis including development of 
facial/scalp psoriasis were reported in 1 to 10% of patients. Other expenences reported in less than 1% 
of patients included skin atrophy, hyperpigmentation, hypercalcemia, and folliculitis 


OVERDOSAGE: Topically applied DOVONEX can be absorbed in sufficient amounts to produce systemic 
effects, Elevated serum calcium has been observed with excessive use of DOVONEX 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: Apply a thin layer of DOVONEX to the attected skin twnce daily and 
rub in gently and completely. The satety and etticacy of DOVONEX have been demonstrated in patients 
treated for eight weeks. 


HOW SUPPLIED: DOVONEX Ointment is available in 30 9, 60 g, and 100 g aluminum tubes. Store at 
controlled room temperature 1§°-25°C (59°-77°F). Do not freeze. 

CAUTION: Federal Law prohibits dispensing without a prescription. 
©1995 Westwood-Squibb WS0-290298 


Ah, I must stop writing now and take my 

latest painting of a large-eyed girl on a 
porcelain plate out of the kiln. 

David Kappy 

Seattle 


1 FOUND GINGRICH’S RESPONSE TO BE 

thoughtful and provocative. As a society, 

we can no longer afford to give the arts a 

blank check while all other areas of 
spending undergo intense scrutiny. 

Robert W. Wilson 

Lakeville, Minnesota 


WE ARE WITNESSING MORE THAN A DE- 
valuing of the arts and humanities in 
America. The very fabric of our lives is 
being revised by the glib tactics of those 
men who beat their chests the loudest 
and carry the biggest club. It may be 
time to call a caveman a caveman. 
Diane Pettus, Curator of Education 
City Gallery of Contemporary Art 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


I DO NOT WANT THE GOVERNMENT GIV- 
ing my tax money to the NEa’s choice of 
artists. Let the American people make 
their own choice of gifts, and keep the 
feds out of it. We are trying to shrink the 
government, and this can be done only 
by stopping unnecessary government 
involvement in our lives. 
Anne Young 
Atlanta 


The Speaker’s Secret Past 


THE ACCUMULATED SINS OF NEWT GIN- 
grich and his troubled family life as 
revealed by Vanity Fair and discussed 
by Margaret Carlson [THE PuBLIC EYE, 
Aug. 21] disqualify him as an advocate of 
family values. But history has expiated 
other admitted sexual sinners. Carlson’s 
critical view of the wholesomeness of the 
not-so-distant past blinds her to the 
rapid deterioration of our culture since 
the war. As a liberal, she does not realize 
that the hegemony of the welfare state is 
weakening the moral structure of the 
family. Despite his sins, Gingrich should 
be congratulated for his stand against 
expanding socialism, which has fathered 
the evils of fascism and the welfare state. 
Harry Lee Smith 

Sun City Center, Florida 


Chase Manhattan Replies 


YOUR STORY ON COLOMBIA'S PRESIDENT 
Ernesto Samper Pizano and financing 
for his election campaign [COLOMBIA, 
Aug. 14] noted that U.S. agents had 
“found two Chase Manhattan Bank 
accounts in New York that appeared to 
be linked to Samper’s inner circle.” 
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STRONGEST POSSIBLE WAY. 


WITH THEIR 


PRESCRIPTION PADS. 


The number is staggering start reducing stomach acid 








Doctors trust Tagamet® so Doctors have been applaud- 


+ ) 


much, they've written 237 million And now, doctors and pharma ing Tagamet since its inception. The 





prescriptions for Tagamet in America cists will appreciate Tagamet HB's pioneering research behind Tagamet 
alone onset-of-action for heartburn. Pepcid won The Nobel Prize for Medicine, the 
237 million AC? on the other hand, can take most prestigious award in science 








That's over 200 million more one to two hours to Now that same medication is 


prescriptions than have been written available without a prescription 


for Pepcid for heartburn, as Tagamet HB™ 


NOW WITHOUT A PRESCRIPTION 
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SmithKline Beecham 


BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
AT THE OFFICE 


Ne office has always been a 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it's also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 
look around the next time youre at 
work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 
paper is being wasted. How much 
electricity is being used to 
run computers that 


<a“ are left on. Look 


at how much water is 


Use both sides 
of the paper being wasted in the 
when writing 
a memo restrooms. And 


how much solid waste is 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet itS a lor. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave, Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


Ad| 


Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 
cans and one for bottles. And when 
youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 
washing your face, 


dont let the faucet 
Drink out 
of mugs 
instead of 
throwaway cups 


run. Remember, if we 
use fewer resources 
today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 
Which would truly be a job well done. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


CALL 1-800-MY-SHARE 
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Chase is dismayed that TIME would print 
this inaccurate story without attempting 
to contact us. The fact is that a thorough 
investigation on our part revealed no 
evidence of any such accounts at Chase. 
Moreover, the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, which has been investigat- 
ing this matter, has told us that it has 
found no such evidence. As a matter of 
strict policy, we take extensive precau- 
tions to guard against the use of Chase 
accounts for illegal activities. We find it 
unfortunate we were not given the op- 
portunity to respond to these charges 
prior to publication. 
A. Wright Elliott 
Executive Vice President 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York City 
Government sources confirm that Chase 
accounts were examined and that the 
overall investigation of drug-cartel con- 
tributions to Samper’s political cam- 
paign is ongoing. 


A Change of Heart on Abortion 


I AM VERY PROUD OF THE DECISION 
of Norma McCorvey, the former Jane 
Roe of the famous Roe v. Wade court 
decision, to support life and turn from 
the destructive path of the pro-choice 
movement [Socrety, Aug. 21]. One fun- 
damental aspect of being pro-life is the 
belief that life begins at conception and 
that the fetus at any point is a living per- 
son deserving of all the rights of any liv- 
ing individual. When McCorvey stood 
up and proclaimed she is now pro-life, I 
cheered, but I was greatly saddened 
when she said she still believes first- 
trimester abortions are a valid option for 
the mother. Operation Rescue is a won- 
derful organization, but it should not 
compromise its convictions by employ- 
ing a person who doesn't share its funda- 
mental belief that all life, even during the 
first trimester, is worth saving. 
Peter Kuhns 
The Plains, Virginia 


THE SINCERITY OF MCCORVEY’S SUDDEN, 
stunning decision should be questioned. 
As a staunch advocate of the right to life 
but one who understands the unwaver- 
ing passions of both sides of the issue, I 
find it hard to conceive of a person who 
has dedicated more than 25 years to a 
cause renouncing all her principles and 
efforts. In her 1994 book, I Am Roe, 
McCorvey revealed her battles with 
drugs, alcohol and spousal abuse. With 
all due sympathy, we must acknowledge 
that she has not exactly led a stable or 
sober life, and this leads us to consider 
her credibility. Although I would love to 
embrace the conversion of a pro-choice 
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activist, the bizarre personal events and 

rationale surrounding McCorvey’s deci 
sion look strange to me 

Frank J. Ryan Jr 

Yonkers, New York 


Targeting Underage Smokers 


NO MATTER HOW MANY DIFFERENT LA- 


bels and warnings are put on a pack of 


cigarettes and despite the new cam- 
paign launched by President Clinton 
| BEHAVIOR, Aug. 21], there are still going 
to be underage smokers. Until someone 
finds a way to keep cigarettes and other 
tobacco products out of the hands of 
America’s children, we will every day 


continue to see a staggering number of 


teenagers who begin to smoke. 
Jenna Zent, age 13 
Leo, Indiana 


I'M ALMOST 15, AND NONE OF MY 
friends get their cigarettes out of vend 
ing machines. They have older brothers 
or parents buy them. Out where I live, 
you can buy a pack of cigarettes as easily 
as a pack of chewing gum. And if Clinton 
does succeed in preventing teens from 
smoking, we will just move on to bigger 
and better things. In fact, many already 
have. Clinton’s got more to worry about 
than teenage smoking. 
Teresa Davis 
Dacula, Georgia 


THE PHOTO OF THE NEANDERTHAL 
like teenager blowing smoke rings, 
which accompanied the story “Out of 
the Mouths of Babes,” should be repro 
duced on billboards across the country. 
It would show would-be teenage smok 
ers what they really look like 
Leonard A. Berg 
Van Nuys, California 
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Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


is ready to make time for you! 


Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 





America Can’t Compete 


Unless She Can 


But in school, girls are dis- 
Pred tle-Te(-TeBicelu MeL dials mail) 
science and math courses 
they'll need for America to 
compete in the future. Girls 
hear that math is too tough 
for them. Girls get called 
on less than boys in the 
classroom. Even tests and 
textbooks stereotype and 
ignore women and girls. 


Don’t let anyone tell 
her she can’t compete. 


For your free copy of “Ten 
Tips to Build Gender Fair 
Schools”, call 1 800 326-AAUW. 
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This fund offers the opportunity 


to invest in a portfolio of 
America's established and 
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For your long-range investment 
Wide Diversification 
The fund invests in a broadly 


goals — college for your chil- 
you want an investment that 


dren, a more comfortable retire- 
ment, a house in the country — 
has the potential to grow.* 


a H 
A 
il 


ties issued by dozens of growth 
companies in a variety of 


industry groups. 


diversified portfolio of securi- 


i 
1 
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You can start with an invest- 
ment of just $100 and make 


subsequent investments of $25 


or more. 


Hie 


Call your investment representa- 


tive or Franklin today. 
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1-800-342-FUND 
+An investment in the fund does not 
guarantee that your investment goals 


will be met. 


ing more complete information on the 


Franklin Growth Fund, including sales 
© Iam currently a Franklin shareholder 


charges and expenses. I will read it care- 


Yes! I would like a free prospectus contain- 
fully before I invest or send money. 


i 
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Today. these students wall learn 


HOW TO DISSECT AN ENGINE. 


Frogs everywhere breathe 
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Students at Automotive High School in Brooklyn, New York learn auto-engineering skills through the Toyota Tec 


EVERY YEAR, Toyota donates vehicles, equipment $50 million in worthwhile educational organizations 


and training to schools and colleges across America, like National Center for Family Literacy, United 
across America. As America’s fourth-largest manufac- 


careers get a head start in the job world. But ou 


turer of vehicles, it’s only natural that we should be 


( 
\ 
( 
helping students with an interest in automotive Negro College Fund and hundreds of other projects 
commitment to education doesn’t end with cars. 
/ 


Over the last four years Toyota invested more than 


INVESTING UN THE THINGS Wi 1L1 CARE 1BoUT TOYOTA 


For more information about Toyota in America write Toyota Motar Corporate Services, 9 West 37th Street, Suite 4900-P8, New York, NY 10019 


helping to prepare students for the long road ahead. 
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0.J.: Tapes of Rage 

Ruling on new evidence in 
the O.J. Simpson murder tri- 
al, Judge Lance Ito said jurors 
could hear only two relatively 
tame snippets—out of at least 
41 instances—in which ex- 
L.A.P.D. detective Mark 
Fuhrman used the word nig- 
ger on a screenwriter’s inter- 
view tapes. The decision 
enraged Simpson’s defense 
lawyers, who had been 
counting on the tapes to bol- 
ster their contention that 
Fuhrman—who denied on the 
stand that he had used the ep- 
ithet—is a racist who planted 
the famous bloody glove at 
Simpson’s home in order to 
frame him. Earlier in the 
week, with the jury absent, 
many more excerpts from 

the tapes were played for a 
shocked courtroom; specta- 
tors heard Fuhrman boast, in 
unrelentingly vile language, 
of beating suspects and lying 
about evidence in earlier cas- 
es. However, there was no 
immediate indication of 
whether Fuhrman was telling 
the truth about his exploits, 
and Ito ruled that the tales 
largely had no relevance to 
the Simpson case. 


Outside the Courtroom 

A wide cross-section of Los 
Angeles citizens—black and 
white, community leaders as 
well as cops and city offi- 
cials—expressed disgust with 
Fuhrman’s remarks; many 
feared racial tensions in the 
already riven city would in- 
crease. Police Chief Willie 
Williams vowed the depart- 
ment would no longer be ac- 
cused of making racism “busi- 
ness as usual” and said he had 
initiated an investigation into 
Fuhrman’s claims. 


Clinton: A Working Stiff Again 
After two mostly idyllic weeks 
in the Wyoming wilderness, 
President Clinton returned to 
the Oval Office to grapple 


OFFICER-IN-DISTRESS OF THE WEEK: Los Angeles Chief Willie Williams, under 
fire thanks to Mark Fuhrman’s boasts of widespread misconduct in the L.A.P.D. 


= INSIDE WASHINGTON = 
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What, Me Vote to Raise Taxes? 


Asa sop to frustrated House conservatives, Newt Gingrich has 
agreed to call a vote next April 15 on a constitutional amend- 
ment that would mandate a three-fifths congressional major- 
ity to raise federal tax rates. And guess who's signing on to the 
idea? Rightward-tacking presidential candidate BOB DOLE, 
who will announce his support in a speech this week. Dole, of 
course, still remembers how his votes in the mid-’80s for tax 
increases burned him in 1988. For 1996 insurance, he’ll also 
come out in favor of a simpler, flatter income tax. 
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LIZ TAYLOR 

Public shame of abort- 
ed perfume launch is 
happily overshadowed 
by latest marital split 


MICHAEL 
JACKSON 


You Are Not Alone is 
first single in entire 
history of humankind 
to debut at No.1 


STACEY KOON 

He’s no longer the most 
reviled ex-member of 
the LAP.D. 


Alas! Poor Hurricane Yorick 


With 12 storms so far this year, Atlantic Ocean weather 
patterns are at a pace to break 1933's record of 21 hur- 
ricanes. As always, tropical-storm names are determined 
before the season begins by the World Meteorological 
Organization, with one name for each letter of the alphabet 
but not Q, U, X, Y and Z because of the scarcity of choices; 
rather than hazard a Hurricane Yorick, the WMO will fall 
back on the Greek alphabet—Hurricane Alpha, Hurricane 


Beta, and so on—should the need arise. So far this year, 
we've worked our way up to Hurricane Luis. By the end of 
last week remnants of the earlier Jerry were lurking in the 
eastern Gulf of Mexico. The rest of this year's lineup: 





No Threat to 


TONYA HARDING 
Judge ices nervy ex- 
skater's bid to shave 
time off her community- 
service sentence 

LOG CABIN 
REPUBLICANS 

Not much room in G.0.P. 
big tent as skittish 

Bob Dole returns gay 
group's donation 

TIM MCVEIGH 

.D. of “mystery leg” 
lays waste to “mystery 
bomber” defense 


MARILYN 
NOEL 
+ OPAL 


+PABLO 


+ ROXANNE 
+ SEBASTIEN 


VAN 
* WENDY 


RATING No. of times 
Officially DATE He for live candidate 
. Declared Announced coverage mentioned: 
Seinfeld Here CANDIDATE On on CNN* GOD / HIMSELF 
With California Governor Phil Gramm Fri., 2/24 0.9 3 2 
Pete Wilson's official—if Lamar Alexander Tue., 2/28 0.7 2 1 
almost comically belated~ ——atrick Buchanan Mon.,3/20 0.9 Rae S 
announcement of his pres- : 3 : 
idential candidacy, the Alan Keyes Sun., 3/26 0.6 15 3 
Republican ballot is prob- Arlen Specter Thur., 3/30 0.6 | 0 
ably complete (barring a Bob Dole Mon., 4/10 0.4 3 0 
wild-card entry like Steve Robert Dornan Thur. 4/13 0.8 3 2 
7° ane TIME . ben em Richard Lugar Wed.,49* a: 
the major candidates’ es ? 
R n Pete Wi Mon., 8/28 2 3 ] 
kickoff speeches to a rigor- a nas ° 
ous statistical analysis: “CNN's average morning rating is 0.6; one full rating point equals 620,000 households. 


**Lugar’s speech, on the day of the Oklahoma bombing, was pre-empted by actual news. 
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with Bosnia and a fractious 
G.o.P.-led Congress just re 
turned from its summer re- 
cess. “We've seen breathtak- 
ing mountains, lakes, streams 
and meadows,” he rhap- 
sodized in his Saturday radio 
address (possibly with an eye 
to the environmental con- 
cerns of many middle-class 
voters). “And all of this be- 
longs to you, the American 
people, for all time to come.” 
Before heading back to Wash- 
ington, the President flew to 
Hawaii for ceremonies mark- 
ing the 50th anniversary of 
the defeat of Japan. 


The End of a Career 

[llinois Congressman Mel 
Reynolds, convicted of having 
sex with an underage cam 
paign worker, will resign his 
congressional seat as of Oct. 1. 
“I made a very stupid, imma- 
ture mistake,” he said on 
Larry King Live. 


Dr. Death on the Stand 

A Michigan judge ordered 
right-to-die advocate Jack 
Kevorkian to stand trial for 
assisting in the 1991 suicides 
of two chronically ill women; 
however, he cannot be tried 
for murder, the judge ruled, 
because it cannot be proved 
that Kevorkian actually start- 
ed up the devices that killed 
the women. (The state 
supreme court ruled last year 
that assisting suicide could be 
a common-law crime.) 


Convictions Overturned 

A Massachusetts judge over- 
turned the 1987 convictions 
of two women accused of 
sexually abusing some 40 
children attending a day- 
care center in Malden, 
Massachusetts. “I never, 
never, never did it,” said Vi- 
olet Amirault, 72; her 
daughter Cheryl Amirault 
LeFave was also freed (a 
son, Gerald, was tried sepa- 
rately, and is appealing his 
conviction before another 
judge). The judge argued 
that the women deserve a 
new trial because the al- 
leged victims were allowed 
to testify with their back to 
the defendants. 


























Apology 


The ABC television network has issued the following correction and apology to Philip Morris 
concerning last year’s DayOne broadcasts, which alleged that tobacco companies are “spiking” their cigarettes 
with significant amounts of nicotine from outside sources: 














Philip Morris accepts ABC’s apology, which was read recently on the ABC television network. 


As for the group of people who eagerly embraced the “spiking” allegation to serve their ongoing crusade 
against the tobacco industry—we stand ready to accept their apologies as well. 


The tobacco industry is subject to relentless attacks. And our responses to accusations like “spiking” are 
often disregarded by the media and our critics. Here’s all we ask: When charges are leveled against us, don’t 
take them at face value. Instead, consider the information we provide, and then—just as importantly— 
subject the charges themselves to the scrutiny and skepticism they deserve. Fairness and a sincere interest in 
the truth demand no less. 





PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC 
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Oklahoma City Mystery 

A mysterious severed leg, 
found three months ago at 
the site of the Okiahoma City 
bombing, belonged to an as- 
yet-unidentified African- 
American woman—possibly 
the tragedy’s 169th victim— 
according to FBI tests. De- 
fense lawyers for prime 
suspect Timothy McVeigh 
had hinted that the leg might 
belong to the “real bomber” 
because it did not match any 
of the known victims. 


| NATO Finally Wades In 


Spurred by pressure from 
the Clinton Administration 
and yet another Bosnian 
Serb outrage—this time a 
shell that killed 39 Sara- 
jevans and wounded 88 
more—NATO decisively en- 
tered the Bosnian war. In the 
largest mission of the al- 
liance’s 46-year history, NATO 
aircraft flew more than 500 
sorties over 48 hours, bomb- 
ing Serb targets in several 
parts of the country, includ- 
ing Serb headquarters in 
Pale. The besieged residents 
of Sarajevo, who have long 
felt abandoned by the West, 
shouted with joy from their 
balconies as they listened to 
the bombs fall nearby. The 
only NATO casualty: a French 
Mirage, shot down by Serb 
gunners; the fate of the two 
airmen, who were seen eject- 
ing from the jet, is unknown. 


Political Developments 

For the first time since fight- 
ing in Yugoslavia began in 
1991, a possible path to a 
peace settlement began to 
emerge. Their military posi- 
tion weakened by the NATO 
bombing and recent losses to 
the Croatian army, the Bos- 
nian Serbs made what most 
observers viewed as a key 
concession when they agreed 
to be represented by Serbia 
in peace negotiations. At 
week’s end the U.S. an- 
nounced that talks were slat- | 
ed to be held late this week 
in Geneva between the for- 
eign ministers of Bosnia, 
Croatia and Serbia. Never- 
theless, the Bosnian Serbs re- 
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jected U.N. demands to end 
the siege of Sarajevo, leading 
to a NATO ultimatum to end 
the choke hold on the city or 
face renewed air strikes. 


Close Call in Georgia 

Eduard Shevardnadze, the 
political leader of Georgia, 
survived an attempted car 
bombing as he was on his 
way to sign a new constitu- 
tion strengthening law and 
order in the disorderly for- 
mer Soviet republic. Shown 
on national television with 
his face lacerated by glass, 
Shevardnadze said of his 
attackers, “They want to turn 
Georgia into a country where 
the mafia rules. But I won't 
allow it as long as I’m alive.” 





EPOVSYGMA (6) 


Russia’s sunshine superman 


Trouble at Women’s Forum 
The Nongovernmental Orga- 
nizations Forum on Women 
opened in China amid con- 
troversy, with charges that 
visas were being denied to 
thousands of would-be 
attendees and that some of 
those who had managed to 
show up were being harassed 
by state security officers. 
Organizers of the confer- 
ence, a parallel meeting to 
the larger United Nations’ 
Fourth World Conference 
on Women, which opens 
Monday, suggested they 
might even cancel the forum 
if the Chinese didn’t stop 

the intimidation. 


France Storms Protest Ships 
As Greenpeace intensified its 
campaign to halt France's 
nuclear tests in the South Pa- 
cific, French commandos 
seized two of the environ- 
mentalist organization's ves- 
sels close to an atoll where 
underground trials will be 
conducted. The boarding of 


What | Did on My Summer Vacation 


Russian ultranationalist Vladimir Zhirinovsky clearly enjoyed his August holiday 
at Rostov-on-Don, a river town not far from the Black Sea. 








Sturgeon hunt! 


the vessels was ordered after Focus on Footwear: From Jackson Hole to Cannes, there’s been no shortage of fashion 


several Greenpeace inflatable 
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BUSINESS 


Urge to Merge: Part I 
Chemical Bank and Chase 
Manhattan agreed to join 


d¥—NISASDNY WNWES 


forces in a $10 billion deal Helmut Kohl Jacques Chirac 


that will create the country’s 
largest bank, operating un- 
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der the better-known Chase 
name but with the leader- 
ship of Chemical CEO Wal- 
ter Shipley. The merger, 
which will lead to the elimi- 
nation of 12,000 jobs, is 
seen mainly as a cost-cut- 
ting measure for both 
banks. 


Urge to Merge: Part Il 

Time Warner offered more 
than $8 billion for Turner 
Broadcasting in a deal that 
would place Time Warner 
back on the throne as the 
world’s largest media com- 
pany, a title recently threat- 
ened by the planned union 
of Disney and Capital 
Cities/asc. The famously in- 
dependent Ted Turner was 


said to be serious about con- 


sidering the offer, one pro- 
vision of which would make 
him Time Warner’s vice 
chairman. 


SCIENCE 
A New Method for Abortion 


Two prescription drugs al- 
ready on the market can 

be given together to allow a 
woman to end her pregnan- 
cy at home, says a study 
published in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine. 
Pro-choice groups were 
pleased, but antiabortion ac- 
tivist Randal Terry faxed his 
outrage to the journal’s of- 
fice: “When abortion is 
made illegal again, you will 
be hunted down and tried 
for genocide.” 


Doubts About Heart Drug 

The National Institutes of 
Health warned that a drug 
that is commonly prescribed 
to treat high blood pressure 
and angina may not be as 
safe to use as was once 
thought. Earlier studies had 
concluded that the medica- 
tion, marketed under the 
brand name Procardia, ap- 
pears to increase the risk of 
suffering a fatal heart at- 
tack—especially at higher 
doses. Doctors caution, how- 
ever, that no one should stop 
taking the drug without first 
consulting a physician. 





—By Christine Gorman, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin and Sidney Urquhart 
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DIED. MICHAEL ENDE, 65, author; of stomach 
cancer; in Stuttgart, Germany. An actor and 
a playwright before he turned to writing 
children’s books, Ende achieved his greatest 
success with a 1979 fable about an over- 
weight, outcast child who discovers his own 
worth in a struggle to save a magical land. 
The Neverending Story, which was translat- 
ed into more than 30 languages, spawned a 
1984 hit movie and two sequels. 


DIED. FRANK PERRY, 65, director of such di- 
verse films as David and Lisa (1962), a por- 
trait of disturbed adolescents; Diary of a 
Mad Housewife (1970), a scorched-earth 
satire of mores and marriage; Mommie 
Dearest (1981), a high-camp Hollywood bio- 
pic; and On the Bridge (1992), a documen- 
tary of his own battle with cancer; of 
prostate cancer; in New York City. 


DIED. EVELYN WOOD, 86, educator; in Tuc- 


son, Arizona. Ina nation where faster is syn- 
onymous with better, the Evelyn Wood 


20 YEARS AGO 








Cover Story: The Girl Who Almost Killed Ford 

After President Ford narrowly escaped an 
tempt by Charles Manson follower Lynette (“S¢ } 
TIME offered this portrait of the Manson-family mystique: “ 
motley, mixed-up band today numbers about 100, fanned out 
in communes up and down California ... LSD may still be in- 
dulged in but the main trip now is marijuana 


SELMA BURKE AND HER WORK IN 1945 
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Reading Dynamics Institute, with its prom- 
ise to boost reading speed from a dilatory 
250 words per minute to a galloping 1,500 — 
or more—made its diminutive founder an 
unlikely star when the institute opened in 
Washington in 1959. Presidents sent their 
staffs to learn the technique, developed by 
Wood from her study of naturally up-tempo 
readers, who she noted read pages from top 
to bottom, taking in whole thoughts in a sin- 
gle eyeful. Stunts like a class of 25 Woodites 
inhaling Animal Farm in 25 minutes drove 
the company to a peak of more than 150 
branches in the 1970s. 


DIED. SELMA BURKE, 94, artist; in New 
Hope, Pennsylvania. Burke rose to promi- 
nence in the creative caldron of New York 
City’s “Harlem Renaissance.” You may be 
carrying her best-known work at this very 
moment—the profile of Franklin Roosevelt 
that appears on the dime, which is based on 
a drawing Burke rendered on butcher pa- 
per after a 1943 encounter with F.D.R. 
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. Since Manson's [1970] trial and 


imprisonment, a Manson cult of sorts has sprung up, making instant myth of his 
t g t . 


life of violence 


A play by David Rabe, The Orphan, tried, with notable lack of 


success, to portray Manson as misunderstood victim, oracle and messiah. Author 


Norman Mailer, although acknowledging that brave people can have destructive 


’ 


qualities, has said of Manson: ‘As an intellectual, he was brave.’” —Sept. 15, 1975 
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“When did my 
mechanic become my 
best friend? 


“Ma yhe 
| can coast 
home. 


“Is primer 
considered a 
color a 


“What exactly was 
that valet 
laughing at? 


With Honda’s reliability, dual airbags 





“I'm sure that 
rattle will go 
away. 


“That rattle 
isn't going 
away. 


and a responsive fuel-injected engine, thé 


“Can you really 
be blackballe ad I om 
a cal pool? 





Accord EX is calming relief from everyday worry. 
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“What did that light on my 
dashboard mean? 
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THE CROOKED B 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





[My partner] is so hung up on the rules and 
stuff. I get pissed sometimes and go, “You just 
don’t even [expletive] understand. This job is not 
rules. This is a feeling. [Expletive] the rules; we'll 
make them up later.” —Former Los Angeles 
police detective Mark Fuhrman in a tape- 

recorded conversation 





}>>» ON NOV. 22, 1988, A POLICE 
" officer obtained a routine 
*\4\ warrant to search Joseph 


4 \ Morris’ Philadelphia steak 
: 3) house by claiming he had 
) 


ee watched a teenager sell 
4 : marijuana outside a local 
_ Woy pe high school, had followed 

SS him into the restaurant and had 
seen him hand a roll of cash to Morris. The officer 
said he saw Morris hand back a brown paper bag. 
The officer said he then followed the teen to the 
street and bought some marijuana, which the 
teen pulled out of the bag. After breaking down 
the door of the steak house with a sledgehammer, 
officers said they found marijuana there and ar- 
rested Morris. Based on the sworn testimony of of- 
ficer Steven Brown, Morris was convicted of drug 
trafficking and sentenced to three years in prison. 

But Brown's testimony was a skein of lies. 
There was no teenager, no exchange of cash or 
drugs inside the shop, no brown paper bag and no 
drug buy. Last March, Brown, a 13-year veteran 
on the force, pleaded guilty to federal charges in- 
volving 25 cases, including the illegal search of 
Morris’ steak house. After nearly 2% years in 
prison, Morris was released. While he has his 
freedom, peace of mind is a little harder to come 
by. “It takes a lot away from you,” says the 53- 
year-old father of five, now a self-employed car- 
penter. “I can’t understand why these people can 
do anything they want and get away with it.” 

It is the best of times, it is the worst of times 
for police departments and the citizens they are 
sworn to protect. News of declines in the rates of 
violent crime nationwide has been drowned out 
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The allegations concerning Mark 
Fuhrman help focus attention on 
charges of seemingly intractable 
corruption and brutality in 
America's police departments 
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FRAME-UPS 
* 


Joseph Morris, outside 
hiladelphia’s City Hall, 
was set up by rogue 

cops and wrongly 
convicted on drug 
charges. Hundreds of 
other citizens may have 
been similarly 
victimized over the past 
seven years. Among 
the officers charged 
with obstructing 
justice, conspiracy and 
planting evidence, from 
left: James Ryan, John 
Baird, Thomas Ryan, 
Steven Brown and 
Thomas DeGovanni 


by the sound of Mark Fuhrman’s voice filling 
a Los Angeles courtroom—swaggering and 
all too believable as the former cop describes 
the brutalizing of suspects, fabrication of 
evidence and abuse of minorities. Although 
the O.J. Simpson jury will hear only two 
small snippets of the Fuhrman screed, to 
the rest of America the tapes provide a pro- 
fane voice-over to real-life police corruption 
and brutality dramas that have been playing 
out not only in Los Angeles—where last Fri- 
day two officers were implicated in evidence 
tampering in a murder case—but also in 
New York City, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, Detroit and Washington 
The surprise here is not that police cor- 
ruption exists or that there are, to use law- 
enforcement officials’ favorite metaphor, 
always “a few bad apples.” The question is 
why police departments appear locked in 
a perpetual cycle of scandal, repentance, 
pledges of reform and fresh scandal, seem- 
ingly unwilling or unable to police them- 
selves. The answer in part lies in the way de- 
partments are set up and managed, and also 
within the hearts of the officers themselves. 
“The people in a position to do something 


40 


about brutality and racism are products of 
the system,” explains James Fyfe, a former 
New York City cop who teaches criminal 
justice at Temple University. “There's a 
sense that their loyalty should be to the de- 
partment, not to the public.” 

As offensive as Fuhrman’s words may 
be, they are nothing when compared with 
the scandal in Philadelphia. To date, along 
with Brown, five other cops have pleaded 
guilty to such charges as setting up inno- 
cent victims, selling drugs and beating and 
threatening people, primarily poor blacks in 
the 39th District. As a result, 46 of their crim- 
inal convictions have been overturned, with 
many more still to come. Last week feder 
al investigators expanded their search to in- 
clude the Highway Patrol, subpoenaing logs 
of as many as 100,000 arrests over 10 years 
“It’s nothing new,” says Jerry Day, sitting 
on the steps of a house a few blocks from 
the 39th District headquarters. Day, who is 
African American, claims that he has been 
falsely arrested and released and that he and 
the rest of the neighborhood have known 
for years about the crooked cops. Day and his 
neighbors never complained, he says, be- 
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cause they felt there was no one they could 
trust. “Cops lock you up, beat you up and 
then dump you off at the hospital,” he says. 
“They just lock you up to make their quota.” 

In the 1980s, more than 30 Philadelphia 
cops were convicted for shaking down 
drug dealers. Police Commissioner Willie 
Williams—now chief of the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department—held a press conference 
in which he vowed to supervise officers 
more closely. But defense attorneys say no 
significant reforms occurred. “Unless the 
institutions change, having prosecutions 
every five years is not going to be the an- 
swer,” says David Rudovsky, a civil rights at- 
torney and a University of Pennsylvania law 
professor. “You can’t wait until somebody 
complains. You have to be pro-active, and 
every good police department knows that.” 

The citizens of Los Angeles too did not 
need Fuhrman to illustrate how vows of 
absolution are followed by disillusionment. 
In the wake of the 1991 Rodney King beat- 
ing, then Mayor Tom Bradley established 
the Christopher Commission, a blue-ribbon 
panel entrusted with the job of recommend- 
ing police reforms. Chief Daryl Gates, who 







Michael Sauro, top, was 
off duty but in uniform 
when he was accused of 
beating Craig Mische in 
a Minneapolis bar. A 
jury awarded Mische 
$1 million in damages 


was frequently criticized for closing ranks 
with his officers rather than being account- 
able to the public, retired under pressure 
and Williams was brought in. Still, 34 years 
later, many of the Christopher Commis- 
sion’s recommendations exist only on paper. 
For instance, the commission identified 44 
“problem” officers, all of whom had a histo- 
ry of six or more excessive-f{c yrce Cases during 
the five years before the King beating; until 
recently 33 of them remained on the force, 
with 19 still on the streets dealing with the 
public. One of the 44 was Andrew Teague, 
who confessed to forging a key document in 
a murder case and last week, along with his 
supervisor, turned in his badge. And in July, 
another of those 44 officers, Michael Falvo, 
shot and killed a 14-year-old Latino boy in 
the Lincoln Heights section of Los Angeles. 
The police version is that the boy, José An- 
tonio Gutierrez, pointed a TEC-9 pistol at 
Falvo as the officer arrived, responding to 
a report of teens with a shotgun. Witnesses 
insist Gutierrez had already thrown his 
gun over a fence when the police ap- 
proached and was holding a flashlight. Falvo 
has been temporarily assigned to a desk job. 
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On Aug. 19, a Detroit 
newspaper pressman, 
Frank Brabenec, was 
kicked and dragged by 
three officers (including a 
lieutenant in civilian 
clothes), part of a flying 
wedge of police who 
moved in on a crowd of 
strikers outside a plant of 
the Detroit News 









































Some Angelenos are outraged that these 
cops with their histories were still on the 
job at all. “There are very simple things that 
could have been done to build a relationship 
back up with the members of the public in 
the Latino and African American communi- 
ties who really felt repressed by the L.a.P.D 
says Rabbi Gary Greenebaum, former pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles Police Commission, 
which oversees the police department. “And 
one way of doing that was to see that those 
44 officers never saw the streets again.” 

Los Angeles is not unique. In depart- 
ments around the country, say many ex 
perts, the bad apples are left to rot on the job 
rather than tossed out as so much garbage. 
“In every department there’s a small group 
of officers who claim a huge percentage of 
the complaints,” says Samuel Walker, pro- 
fessor of criminal justice at the University of 
Nebraska and the author of several books on 
policing. “These are officers who can’t seem 
to control themselves in high-pressure situ- 
ations. If you had a subpoena, you could walk 
into any department in the country and find 
those officers.” Fuhrman, who had a history 
of problems on the job and whose attempts 
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to receive a stress-related disability pension 
failed, appears to have been one such officer. 
To purge a department, however, re- 
quires an almost wholesale change of police 
culture, breaking down officers’ instinctive 
tendency to protect their own. “The thing 
about the Fuhrman tapes is everybody says 
‘What a bad guy Mark Fuhrman is,” notes 
Ramona Ripston, executive director of the 
Southern California branch of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. “But he worked 
with other police officers. This code of si- 
lence is still very much in existence because 
{none of them] seem to have come forward 
and complained about Mark Fuhrman.” Al- 
though the Christopher Commission rec- 
ommended a frequent rotation of partners 
to help loosen personal bonds, no such ro- 
tation has yet been established. 
Given the power of the police fraterni 
ty, many experts believe the single most im 
portant tool in keeping police departments 
on the up and up is a strong, independent 
civilian review board. Internal-affairs units, 
while not entirely ineffective, are also not 
sufficient. Among the findings last year by 
the Mollen Commission, which convened in 
New York City in 1993 to look into a Brook 
lyn corruption case that was reported to 
the Internal Affairs Bureau 13 times, was the 
profound inability of internal-affairs depart- 
ments to conduct effective investigations. 
This is clearly the case in the New Or- 
leans police department, which has been 
riddled with corruption for decades. When 
New Orleans officer Len Davis, who has 
been indicted for arranging the murder of a 
woman who had lodged a brutality com- 
plaint against him, came under investiga- 
tion during an FBI sting, he allegedly 
learned within hours from someone within 
internal affairs that he was being investigat 
ed. (Davis is in jail pending trial.) The new 
chief of the New Orleans police, Richard 
Pennington, who has begun reforming with 
a vengeance, has since brought in the FBI to 
help police the newly named “Public In- 
tegrity Unit.” He also moved the unit out of 
headquarters to a independent location 
Civilian review boards, however, are 
relatively rare, with only 65 police forces in 
the U.S. using them. Even in cities that have 
some form of independent monitor, how- 
ever, it is hard to untangle professional loy 
alties. Chicago’s Office of Professional Stan- 
dards feels the heat from both sides. “ops 
takes complaints from anybody, no matter 
how farfetched,” says Bill Nolan, president 
of Chicago’s Fraternal Order of Police. But 
others say that the ops investigators are 
mediocre and that when cases are sus- 
tained, there is never any action when the 
recommendation is returned to the police 
chief. “I have never had a case that was in- 
vestigated by ops and a finding by the ad- 
ministrative body that the officer did some- 
thing wrong, even after we get jury verdicts 
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and large settlements,” says lawyer Ed- 
ward T. Stein. “Do you think the city pays 
$1 million to settle cases because they think 
the officer has done nothing wrong?” 

In Philadelphia calls for an indepen- 
dent review board have been largely dis- 
missed. For one thing, as Mayor Ed Ren- 
dell points out, the current charges arose 
after an investigation initiated by the police 
department led to an investigation by a 
joint anticorruption task force, which to his 
mind means that his officers are capable of 
policing themselves. For another, says dis- 
trict attorney Lynne Abraham, a special 
commission cannot control the force any- 
way. “Commissions come and go, and then 
when everybody folds their tent, there is a 
tendency to slip back again.” 

There is also a great deal of resistance 
among the rank and file to outside controls. 
Los Angeles will finally put in place the 
Christopher Commission’s recommenda- 
tion for an inspector general later this year. 
Says a 20-year L.A.P.D. veteran who is dis- 
gusted with this and other pledged reforms: 
“Daryl Gates, even when he made mistakes, 
he connected with the cops on the street. He 
remembered people’s names. He stood up 
for you. Now you know you're gonna be sec- 
ond-guessed and have some board review 
you, no matter what you do, It’s not worth it.” 

Making the job worth their while is in 
fact an essential issue to cops, who feel they 
are the brutalized, not the brutalizers. Many 
cops feel that much of what they do, even if 
it crosses some line, is justified by the stress- 
es of the street and the need to protect the 
public. “A lot of times you're arresting peo- 
ple who are out-and-out cold, hard crimi- 
nals, and they're out on the street on bail be- 
fore you've done your paperwork,” says Jim 
McDevitt, vice president of the Fraternal 
Order of Police in Philadelphia. “That gets 
very, very frustrating.” What can be done to 
ease these frustrations? According to New 
Orleans chief Pennington, pay cops more 
and train them better. He recently handed 
his officers their first pay raise in eight years. 

Naturally, officers around the country 
last week expressed frustration that they 
were all being unfairly tarred by the Fuhr- 
man brush. That, doubtless, is mostly true. 
But when people are afraid to report their 
complaints, when officers work alongside 
acknowledged racists or miscreants in si- 
lence, when news of the latest police scan- 
dal is met with a “So what?” by jaded citi- 
zens, the system has gone awry. “It can be 
hard to keep your compassion,” says 
L.A.P.D. sergeant Mike Albanese. “But we 
need to find a way to help people who have 
a problem get out of this system. It’s not 
just an L.A.P.D. problem. It’s a problem for 
everybody.” —Reported by Sharon E. 
Epperson/Philadephia, Julie Grace/Chicago, S.C. 
Gwynne/New Orleans, Elaine Lafferty and Syivester 
Monroe/Los Angeles and Sarah Tippit/New York 
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Fuhrman Is No Surprise 


HAT PLANET ARE THESE WHITE PEOPLE LIVING ON, THE ONES WHO 

profess such shocked surprise at the Mark Fuhrman tapes? Haven't 

they heard what black people have been telling them all these years: 

that the ranks of major police departments all across the country are 

full of Fuhrman-style lying bigots? Not all cops, by any means, not even most of 

them, but enough to generate a steady stream of racially motivated police mis- 

conduct. Most of it never makes the national news—the hundreds of cases in 

which minority suspects are manhandled, beaten or even killed. But certainly the 

most outrageous incidents, from the assault on Rodney King to the six Philadel- 

phia cops who have pleaded guilty to framing African Americans, have been 

widely publicized. For that reason, says Don Jackson, a former cop who has de- 

voted himself to exposing police racism in Southern California, “The naive white 

reaction of shocked dismay is totally disingenuous. It’s more like they don’t want 
to know, because if they did, they'd have to do something about it.” 

Indeed, the say-it-ain’t-so-Joe reception of the Fuhrman tapes follows a well- 

established pattern of denial about the virulence of racism that extends far beyond 

~ the field of law enforce- 


W < ment. In part because of 
= the conservative backlash 


_f 


= against affirmative action, 
$ it has become fashionable 
z to dismiss black and Lati- 
no complaints of discrim- 
ination as either mere 
pleading for preferential 
treatment or hallucina- 
tions, until an incontro- 
vertible piece of evidence 
such as the Fuhrman tapes 
comes along. Then, in- 
evitably, a surge of moral 
A public meeting hears L.A. cops discuss Fuhrman sealed antic washes 
across the country like a cathartic wave—and subsides without any lasting ef- 
fect. By the time the next ugly story surfaces, we're right back in denial mode. 

The question is why so many otherwise alert and responsible citizens are 
so ready to accept the notion that police racism and other acts of discrimina- 
tion are aberrations rather than commonplace occurrences. And how, in the 
face of such reports, citizens can nevertheless believe that it is time to disre- 
gard race as a factor and take a “color-blind” approach to social issues. The 
Fuhrman tapes effectively refute the claim put forward by conservatives, both 
black and white, that prejudice no longer has much impact on the lives and for- 
tunes of African Americans. Like most black men, I can testify from personal 
experience that it does. During the 1970s, when I lived in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, a leafy—and thoroughly integrated—New York City suburb, I was thrown 
up against a police car and slapped in handcuffs one evening by two white of- 
ficers—simply because there had been some burglaries in the area. Once the 
cops established that I was a journalist for a newsmagazine, they apologized 
and released me, and I decided not to press the issue. I should have filed a 
complaint and insisted that it be acted on. 

That is because unchecked police racism has a heavy cost. It exacts an 
enormous psychic price from black parents forced to warn their children—par- 
ticularly their teenage sons—that many of their countrymen, including those 
sworn to uphold the law, regard them as no more than suspects. It is excused 
by the callousness of those who believe that suppressing ghetto crime is worth 
the cost in trampled civil liberties. And it perverts every aspect of the justice 
system, from the O.J. Simpson trial on down the line. In a nation where con- 
fidence in the rule of law is the only thing that holds us all together, all that is 
too high a price to pay. a 
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POLITICS 


Attack of the Kil 


The Senator takes fund raising to new heights—or 
depths. But the rules of his game may be changing 


By ERIC POOLEY 


’S A ROUND WORLD,” SAYS 
a calm, philosophical Al- 
fonse D’Amato, “and every- 


thing comes back. So treat 

people the way you want 

to be treated.” The New 

York Senator is perform- 

ing for a journalist in his 
Washington office. He’s playing the New 
D’Amato—the same gracious character who 
has been seen on TV running the Senate 
Whitewater hearings and promoting a new 
autobiography. This is the persona de- 
signed to dim the memory of the Old Al, a 
cunning machine politician who was re- 
buked by the Senate Ethics Committee in 
1991 after a dozen influence-peddling 
scandals had thoroughly soiled his name. 
“Be generous and fair,” the New D’Amato 
says in conclusion, “not malevolent and 
meanspirited.” 

Then the phone rings, and the Old Al is 
back. “Philly!” he barks at Philip Smith, his 
finance director at the National Republi- 
can Senatorial Committee, where D’Ama- 
to is in charge of recruiting, promoting and 


bankrolling Senate candidates nationwide. | 


Smith isn’t up to speed on a project. “Get 
with it!” D’Amato roars. “Get with the pro- 
gram! No! Get your brain in synch.” He 
tries to restrain himself, but it’s hard. He 
cracks the whip about fund raising—“I’m 
not happy! Speed it up!”—then checks on 
an event. “How much we gonna gross? 
Hell, you gotta do better! Fifty percent of 
that? All right. It’s better than a stick in the 
eye.” He hangs up, looking fully alive. He 
can’t keep the Old Al down. 


Ask a Senator from either side of the | 


aisle to name the reigning king of Wash- 
ington’s money game—the lawmaker who 
symbolizes what most people can’t stand 
about the process—and Al D’Amato will get 
the nod. His new prominence derives from 
his simultaneous hold on three top posi- 
tions: chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, head of Bob Dole’s presiden- 
tial steering committee and chief of the 
G.O.P. organization that raises money for 
Senate candidates. Those responsibilities 
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give him fund-raising clout that is unri- 
valed—and, many critics say, unsavory 
and make him one of the most powerful 
politicians in Washington. This week three 
of his Senate colleagues plan to challenge 
D’Amato’s power, but the odds are against 
them. He is a bare-knuckle player even by 
the raucous standards of Capitol Hill, a 
club fighter who lives for the ring. He curs- 
es and cajoles, bestowing favors and exact- 
ing revenge, cutting his endless, beloved 
deals: a compromise to push through a bill, 
an infusion of cash for an ally’s campaign, a 
raise for someone else’s staff member 
anything to prove his power and display his 
reach. 

The trouble begins when those deal- 
maker roles overlap—when D’Amato col- 
lects money from those who stand to gain 
from his legislation. As chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, he has been 
pushing the interests of the major banks 
and brokerages that have poured at least 
$1.5 million into his campaigns over the 
years. He has already won passage of a bill 
that makes it harder for investors to sue 
fraudulent brokers. (His closest aide, 
Michael Kinsella, is a former lobbyist for the 
Securities Industry Association and an ac 
tive fund raiser.) And he is pushing ahead 
with the most sweeping bank-deregulation 
package in history, the repeal of the 1933 
Glass-Steagall Act, which forbids mergers 
between banks and securities firms. D’Am- 
ato’s reform would throw open the doors to 
mergers between banks and companies 
from nonfinancial industries as well. Critics 
say that could lead to bank failures and fed- 
eral bailouts. But the bill won't come to a 
vote this year. Some banking lobbyists be- 
lieve this is because the promise of deregu- 
lation is such a powerful motivator for giv- 
ing. Says one: “Al wants to milk it.” 

It is standard practice for lawmakers 
from both parties to raise money from in- 
dustries they regulate. What sets D'Amato 
apart is his job as chairman of the National 
Republican Senatorial Committee, which 
plans to raise and spend $65 million during 
this election cycle to help extend Republican 
“GENEROUS AND FAIR”: He wants to be a 
New D'Amato, but the Old Al won't go away 
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dominance of Congress into the next centu- 
ry. A not-unthinkable gain of six seats in the 
Senate next year would give D’Amato’s par- 
ty a filibuster-proof, 60-vote majority—and 
the kind of steamroller momentum that 
Newt Gingrich enjoys in the House. 

Only once in the past 20 years has the 
head of the Senate unit also been chair- 
man of a major legislative committee. So 
far this year, D’Amato has leveraged his 
Banking Committee power to raise $14 
million for Senate candidates and open the 
wallets of Wall Street for Bob Dole, who 


calls him “the man who won't take yes for | 


an answer.” Common Cause president 
Ann McBride doesn’t share Dole’s sense of 
humor on the subject. “When the Banking 
chairman comes calling as the party's chief 
fund raiser,” she says, “and comes on in a 
particularly aggressive way, it isn’t 
a scandal waiting to happen. It’s a 
scandal right now.” 

Lobbyists have charged for 
years that D'Amato and his staff use 
crude and even threatening fund- 
raising tactics, drawing explicit links 
between contributions and pending 
legislation in a way that’s prohibited 
by federal law. The charges, first lev- 
eled in a 1986 Wall Street Journal 
article, persist today. Two lobbyists, 
who insist on anonymity because 
they fear losing access to D'Amato, 
have told TIME that D’Amato staff 
members solicited contributions 
from them this year during conversa- 
tions about pending legislation. “It’s 
raw; it’s distasteful,” one of the lobby- 
ists says. “Al's guys reach through the 
phone and say, ‘We're helping you, and you 
have to help us.’” In a recent survey of Wash- 
ington lobbyists, Knight-Ridder Newspapers 


reported that three lobbyists complained | 


that D’Amato sought contributions from 
them while they had legislative business on 
his desk. One of the lobbyists told Knight- 
Ridder that a D’Amato aide called him af- 
ter a meeting with the Senator to ask how it 
had gone. When the lobbyist said his client’s 
business was still pending, the aide report- 
edly replied, “Well, we haven't seen a con- 
tribution from them.” The client sent a 
$5,000 check, according to the lobbyist, and 
the business went through. 

D’Amato’s style has become the model 
for a new generation of in-your-face con- 
gressional fund raisers. “He links money to 
legislation like nobody else in town,” says 
Donald Foley, executive director of the De- 
mocratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee. “He tells donors they'd better not be 
giving to Democrats. And his attitude is 





spreading among Republicans.” A lobbyist 
told Time that a D’Amato aide tried to per- 
suade one of the lobbyist’s clients to fire 
him because he had given money to an op- 
ponent of D’Amato’s. Even some Re- 
publican Senators express concern about 
D’Amato’s tactics. One of them compares 
D’Amato-raised money to “country sau- 
sage: you're hungry for it, but you don’t 
want to know how it was made.” 

Calling the allegations “absolute hog- 
wash” in an interview with TIME, D'Amato 
denied any wrongdoing. “I do not twist 
arms,” he said. “I have never twisted arms. 
Given the number of people that we meet, 
the fact that there are political axes to 
grind, that kind of thing will be said from 
time to time. But there is no linkage.” 

Some lobbyists say D’Amato needn't 


PEN PALS: Selling books with Howard Stern 


twist their arms because they freely give 
the maximum allowable in order to ensure 
that they'll get in his door. “He commands 
respect and demands response,” says Alan 
Greenstein, president of the New York 
State Association of Realtors. “I have ac- 
cess to his office—I call him Al. But I've 
never felt there was a quid pro quo. Not 
long ago, I saw him about an issue and told 
him my views. He told me I was nuts.” 
D’Amato has a famously loyal network 
of moneymen, some of whom are willing to 
deliver threats on his behalf. Last winter 
New Jersey Governor Christine Todd 
Whitman, who was being mentioned as a 
possible Republican vice-presidential can- 
didate, clashed with D'Amato and his pro- 
tégé, New York Governor George Pataki, 
over their bid to nominate a political ally as 
head of the Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey. Pataki announced the choice 
without consulting Whitman, whose staff 
then spread word that the nomination was 











There is no limit to [the Senator's] ambition or energy. 


dead. But in mid-January a G.o.P. fund 
raiser with ties to both camps phoned a top 
Whitman aide. “Here’s what’s going to 
happen,” the fund raiser said. “Al’s going to 
call Christie. He'll remind her that he’s the 
kingmaker—she needs his help to get on 
the ticket. If she blocks this deal, she can 
forget about it.” Whitman changed her 
mind and backed the nominee. She denies 
that the threat forced her turnabout. And 
D’Amato denies being behind the threat. 

“I am not a bully,” he told Time. “I 
can’t help it if people use my name in that 
manner, but I don’t operate that way. 
Have I made recommendations? Yes! And 
if people accept them, fine!” He gestured at 
a reporter's notebook. “Say I bristled when 
you brought that up.” 

The biannual race for chairman of the 
G.0.P, Senate campaign tends to be a 
hot contest. In 1992 Phil Gramm 
won it over Mitch McConnell by just 
one vote. Last December D’Amato 
won unanimously. He had declared 
his candidacy a year before the post 
was open, calling every Republican 
in the Senate and asking each of 
them to consider one test of his 
worth. “I guarantee you I'll take an 
unknown and beat Mario Cuomo,” 
he said. “If I do it, | want your vote.” 

The New York Governor 
seemed invincible to people outside 
the state, but D’Amato, de facto 
boss of New York's G.o.P., saw his 
weakness. With state chairman 
William Powers, a former aide, 
D’Amato had been raising money 
and backing winners in key local 
races, spreading his influence. Using this 
new power base, D'Amato chose Pataki, a 
demographically suited but little-known 
state senator, and rode him to victory over 
Cuomo. At the same time, during the fall of 
1994, D’Amato raised $750,000 for Senate 
Republicans, giving the party a taste of 
what he could do. A month after the 1994 
election, he won his own race. 
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"AMATO HAS BEEN ALL OVER 
television this summer, but his 
best work is done out of the 
media glare: raising money at 
a rate of 25 calls an hour, bro- 
kering deals where he can. 
“Al’s got the juice—he decides 
whether an incumbent gets 
$50,000 or $200,000 from the fund,” says 
Democrat Lawrence O'Donnell, a former 
top aide to New York’s Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan. “There’s no limit to his ambi- 
tion or energy. Some Senators want nights 
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New Pepcid AC is 
better than Tagamet HB 
in five important ways. 
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For relief of heartburn and 








acid indigestion 


acid indigestion 


Only Pepcid AC controls 
acid for 9 hours - that's 
all day or all night. 
Unlike antacids which can 

only neutralize, Pepcid AC 
works at the source of 
heartburn to safely control 
the production of stomach acid for 9 hours, providing 
all-day or all-night acid control. 
Only Pepcid AC has proven that it can prevent 
heartburn and acid indigestion. 


Remarkably, new Pepcid AC can actually prevent 
heartburn or acid indigestion from ever occurring. 
Tagamet HB can't claim this even with two tablets. 
You can take Pepcid AC one hour before a meal that 
is expected to cause heartburn, and chances are 
you'll be free of acid indgestion. You can even take it 
before a spicy dinner or a big meal and sleep through 
the night without heartburn. 


Only Pepcid AC controls acid with just one tablet. 
Pepcid AC is so effective that just one Pepcid AC pill 


controls acid longer than two Tagamet HB. And one 
tiny pill is easy to swallow. 
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You can be heartburn free 


For prevention of heartburn and 
9-hour acid control - all day or 


Only one swallowable tablet 
No drug interaction warnings 


Preferred by 8 out of 10 doctors 
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Only Pepcid AC has no 
warnings about use with 


prescription medications. 
This can be an important 
consideration if you are being 
treated by your doctor for 
other medical conditions. 
Pepcid AC has no warnings about use with prescription 
medicines. Tagamet HB carries a warning on their label 
for a consumer to consult a doctor if they are taking 
theophylline (oral asthma medicine), war- 
farin (blood thinning medicine) or 
phenytoin (seizure medicine). 
Only Pepcid AC is preferred by 8 

out of 10 doctors and pharmacists. 

As the prescription medicine Pepcid" 
(Famotidine), doctors have prescribed it millions of 
times. And in a recent survey 8 out of 10 doctors and 
pharmacists said they would recommend new non- 
prescription Pepcid AC more often than Tagamet HB 
for their patients with heartburn and acid indigestion. 
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and weekends free, but he has no other life. 
He wants to sleep in hotel rooms, sit up all 
night making calls and exercise power,” 

While D’Amato and his Senate cam- 
paign staff of 100 operatives target a dozen 
crucial races around the country, Repub- 
lican hopefuls from those states travel to 
Washington to kiss the chairman’s ring 
then leak the story back home to lend them- 
selves credibility. D’Amato loves it. “I can’t 
select candidates,” he says. “But I can coun- 
sel. I can encourage. | also tell them the 
ground rules: If they develop a following 
and raise funds, then we will help.” 

D’Amato’s committee has 78 times as 
much cash on hand as its Democratic coun- 
terpart. By Election Day 1996, the three- 
term Senator will have funneled a total of 
$12 million to Senate candidates and $7 mil- 
lion to state committees—so-called 
hard money, capped by federal elec 
tion law. He will have spent an addi 
tional $45 million on overhead and 
political operations from controver- 
sial soft-money contributions—huge, 
hard-to-track donations, not limited 
by law, that are used for polling, TV 
spots, get-out-the-vote drives and 
other activities ostensibly unrelated 
to a specific candidate. “D'Amato is 
concentrating on soft money, which 
packs the biggest potential for 
abuse,” says McBride of Common 
Cause, which is studying soft-money 
donations to the committee. It 
found that 50 financial-services 
firms—mostly banks and brokerages 
with a keen interest in D’Amato’s 
deregulation plans—have already 
ponied up a total of $600,000 in hard and 
soft money. BankAmerica gave the maxi- 
mum $15,000 _ political-action-committee 
contribution, then kicked in $26,000 more in 
soft money. PaineWebber came through 
with $50,000. D'Amato has hired a former 
Federal Election Commission compliance 
expert, Craig Engle, to “make sure we do 
things the right way.” 

He is the master of the game, but the 
rules of engagement are being challenged. 
This week Republicans John McCain of 
Arizona and Fred Thompson of Tennessee 
and Democrat Russ Feingold of Wisconsin 
will introduce the first bipartisan cam 
paign-finance-reform bill in a decade. The 
package would cap campaign spending, 
abolish political-action committees and 
soft money, and provide incumbents and 
challengers with free and discounted tele- 
vision time, Cutting the cost of campaign- 
ing, McCain says, would “level the playing 
field and slow up the money chase.” 





McCain knows that he faces an uphill 
climb, Campaign-reform bills have passed 
both houses in each of the past five Con 
gresses only to die behind the scenes. Be 
cause ruling parties raise more money than 
minority parties, those with the power to 
reform the system have no immediate in 
centive to do so. Still, this is a hopeful mo- 
ment. McCain expects support from a 
dozen Republican Senators—including six 
of the party’s 11 freshmen, led by Thompson 
of Tennessee. If they come through, Mc- 
Cain says, he'll be able to force a floor vote. 
He paints the issue in terms of party in- 
tegrity. “Ninety percent of the American 
people say special interests play too great a 
role in government,” he says, “but here we 
Republicans are milking the special inter- 
ests. Why do you think Congress’s approval 


MONEY MAN: He’s helped Dole raise $2 million in New York 





rating is dropping?” Adds McCain: “I've got 
to voice respect for Senator D’Amato. He 
plays the game as it exists. He is the perfect 
campaign-committee chairman for the cur- 
rent system.” 

McCain’s bill will probably be opposed 
by the majority leadership and by players 
like D'Amato, who has fought every finance 
reform of the past decade. D’Amato’s posi- 
tion is understandable, since fund raising is 
the engine of his career (his campaigns 
have raised $25 million in the past decade). 
With chronically low 
proval—his favorable rating is 34%—he'll 
need to spend some $12 million in 1998 to 
win re-election; McCain's bill would cap 
him at $7 million. As Senate-campaign 
chairman, D'Amato knows the G.O.P. ma- 
jority is enjoying a historic surge of corpo- 
rate giving. To limit that now, says Thomas 
Mann, a Brookings Institution congression- 
al expert, “must seem like unilateral disar- 
mament to Al.” 


home-state ap- 


D’Amato’s fund-raising muscle and 
party control in delegate-rich New York are 
especially helpful to Bob Dole, a longtime 
ally who values D’Amato’s direct, undefer- 
ential style. Last winter D'Amato put his 
machinery in gear for Dole, lining up en- 
dorsements from virtually every Republi 
can official in New York—a full year before 
the March 7 primary, the earliest big-state 
contest of 1996. D’Amato can use New 
York's arcane ballot-access laws to toss pri- 
mary opponents off the ballot, a tactic he 
called “a stain on the party” back when he 
didn’t control the party. He is not com- 
plaining now, and neither is Dole. “Al is a 
great weapon to have on your side,” says 
Dole senior adviser Donald Devine. 

But others, including campaign manag- 
er Scott Reed, fear he is a weapon that 
could explode in Dole’s face. After 
he delivered his state party to 
Dole, D’Amato was pushing for a 
role larger than steering-committee 
chairman—but then he performed 
his famously offensive public imper- 
sonation of Judge Lance Ito and 
killed his chances. The cautious 
Dole campaign decided he was the 
kind of supporter that the candidate 
wanted on his side but not at his 
side. In fact, D'Amato may have hit a 
glass ceiling. His ethical baggage and 
impulsive style preclude a serious 
bid for majority leader, and he prob- 
ably wouldn't survive the confirma 
tion hearings that would stand be 
tween him and a spot in a Dole 
Cabinet. Which leaves him where he 
is: Senator, moneyman, boss. 

D’Amato’s devotion to Dole has caused 

| the Kansan problems in the past. During 
Dole’s 1988 presidential bid, Eduardo 
Lopez Ballori, a developer eager to curry fa- 
vor with D'Amato, funneled $75,000 in ille- 
gal contributions to the D’Amato and Dole 
campaigns. (Ballori got $58 million in 
D'Amato-steered HUD subsidies.) Last April 
an executive at the Brooklyn company that 
makes Sweet'n Low sugar substitute was in- 
dicted for making illegal contributions of 
$58,000 to D'Amato and $10,000 to Dole in 
hopes of staving off a congressional ban on 
saccharin. (D'Amato fought the ban.) Nei- 
ther campaign knew that the contributions 
were illegal, and it would take a much big- 
ger scandal to ruffle Dole’s feathers now. 
Democrats are dreaming it will happen, but 
Dole and his advisers don’t appear con- 
cerned. D'Amato, for his part, promises to 
“keep on doing what I’m doing.” The system 
may not serve the public, but it serves Al 
D'Amato very nicely 7 





[He is] the man who won’t take yes for an answer. 
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Introducing the new 

Plymouth Grand Voyager. 
The Next Generation 
of the Minivan. 
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Where can you find the newest thing in a minivan? 


Second door on the right. 

















Can you spot the tissue box, the pacifier, the baseball glove, Fido’s chew toy 


and the map of Colorado? ©) 














m@ TRANSPORTATION 


Of Fights and Flights 


Terrorist alerts add to the arthritic delays of an air- 
traffic system burdened with outdated technology 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 
HERE WERE TWO WAYS TO GET 
stranded at an airport in August: the 
New York way, which might be called 
terrorist-driven; and the California 
way, which might be called technology- 
jinxed. In New York City last Monday, the 
three big area airports briefly ceased busi- 
ness. The cause was a bomb 
threat to the obscure yet vital 
New York Terminal Radar 
Approach Control (TRACON), 
where 200 air-traffic con- 
trollers usher planes through 
a 150-mile radius around 
New York City. “There was 
reason to believe the caller 
had knowledge of the build- 
ing and how it worked,” says 
Phil Barbarello, head of the 
local traffic controllers’ union. 
So the control center evacuat- 
ed, and for 75 minutes no 
planes landed: tens of thou- 
sands of passengers across the 
U.S. were delayed. 

Then there was Califor- 
nia. In mid-August, Joe Di- 
mas, a controller at the Oak- 
land Air Route Traffic 
Control Center in Fremont, 
watched his radar screen go 
blank. Then the backup 
failed. And his radio died. 
“This was the scariest thing 
I’ve ever seen,” says Dimas, 
who with his colleagues was 
guiding 295 planes. A 20- 
year-old generator and its re- 
placement had blown. Dur- 
ing the 35-min. blackout, a 
United Airlines Boeing 757 nearly collided 
with an Alaska Airlines MD-80. Hundreds 
of flights were grounded. 

And there were more bad air days in 
August. In addition to the New York 
episode, terrorist fears caused a partial 
evacuation of Philadelphia International 
Airport when a bomb-sniffing dog incor- 
rectly drew attention to a rental truck, and 
at Houston’s Hobby Airport, where a flight 
was grounded after a college student joked 
to a ticket agent that her luggage contained 
guns, grenades and a bomb. Technological 
glitches wreaked havoc not only in Fre- 
mont but also in Miami, where an air-traf- 


fic-control center lost power for an hour be- 
cause of a lightning strike. Both sorts of de- 
lay no doubt enraged stranded passengers; 
but slowdowns are usually proof of caution. 
Says Linda Hall Daschle, the raa deputy 
administrator: “In every case, priority No. 1 
is the safety of the flying public. We will sac- 
rifice efficiency for safety’s sake.” 

In fact, terror-driven stoppages may be 


The Fremont blackout was the realization of every 
controller's nightmare: the physical disintegration 
of the FAA’s massive and antique infrastructure 





IN THE DARK: An air-traffic controller at Fremont’s Oakland Air Route 
Traffic Control Center, which briefly lost both radar and radio 


a sign that the regulatory system is working. 
The New York delay, for instance, could be 
seen as an appropriate reaction to an evel 
more hostile world. Two weeks earlier the 
Federal Aviation Administration, citing 
worries about increased terrorist activity, 
had put all the nation’s airports on Level 2 
of a four-level terrorism-alert system de- 
veloped after the Gulf War. New York, 
where an alleged terrorist was recently ar- 
rested, had reason for special concern. 
Technologically based slowdowns, 
however, are symptoms of a horrible dis- 
ease. The Fremont blackout was the real- 
ization of every controller's nightmare: the 
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| physical disintegration of the Faa’s mas- 
sive—and antique—air-traffic infrastruc- 
ture. Few of the systems on which millions 
of lives depend are younger than two 
decades old, and many are relics. Con- 
trollers claim that some of the equipment at 
Oakland’s TRACON made its debut at the 
1962 World’s Fair. In Chicago engineers 
unable to find outdated replacement parts 
fabricate their own. FAA associate adminis- 
trator for research and acquisitions George 
Donohue admits that his computers are 
slower and less powerful than most current 
laptops; and a vacationing controller was 
appalled to find a system several genera- 
tions more advanced than America’s—“in 
Honduras, where the average income is 
less than $300 a month!” 

Exacerbating the system’s deteriora- 
tion is a personnel shortage 
that dates back to 1981, when 
Ronald Reagan fired 11,000 
striking members of PATCO, 
the now defunct controllers’ 
union. As a result, New 
York’s Air Route Traffic Con- 

= trol Center, which employed 
; 546 controllers in 1981, today 
has 305, handling 30% more 
traffic with the same equip- 
2 ment. 
2 recipe for catastrophe. Cool- 
cer heads, like Chicago 
* controller Jim Poole, point 
: out that “if you know the 
equipment’s going to fail, 
you build a margin [between 
planes] for yourself” in order 
to engage a backup system 
Of such small margins are 
great delays made. 

Much of the mess is the 
FAA's own fault: it has resisted 
incremental improvements, 
favoring huge changes that 
never seem to materialize. 
Yet the agency is also ham- 
strung by byzantine procure- 
ment rules and misuse of the 
$12 billion Airport and Air- 
ways Trust Fund, which 
comes out of ticket prices 
and could modernize the system in the 
blink of a radar screen. Instead, successive 
Administrations have hoarded it to apply 
against the deficit. This year things look es- 
pecially grim, as both Houses of Congress 
have proposed FAA cuts that may drastical- 
ly reduce the number of controllers and the 
maintenance budget. In retaliation, the 
agency has produced a dismaying estimate: 
if the cuts go through, the number of equip- 
ment-related flight delays could rise from 
| the current 4,000 a year to 50,000. And 

every month could be August. —Reported by 
Dan Cray/Los Angeles, William Dowell/New York 
and Jerry Hannifin/Washington 


Some see this as a 
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After years of bluffing, NATO responds to 


a Serb atrocity with force, and chances for 
a settlement in the Balkans seem better 
than they have since the wars there began 
By KEVIN FEDARKO 


MAN WITH NO ARM CAME INTO MY 
shop, the blood gushing from his 
stump. Then he ran away. I saw the 
torso of a woman. She was still 
moving, but her legs were gone. 
The other day I saw something sim- 
ilar in a film. A beast cut a young 
man in two, torso and legs. One was 

a movie, the other is our reality here in Bosnia. We are 
like a flock of little chickens squeezed into this cage of a 
town, chirping for help.” 

Those were the reflections of Ferid Durakovic the day 
after a Serb mortar shell landed near his food store in 
Sarajevo last week, killing 43 people and wounding more 
than 80. Others recalled hands and feet tossed among 
odd bits of clothing, torsos strewn amid fresh vegetables, 
wet scraps of flesh clinging to the stone walls of nearby 
buildings. It was another savage attack on a city that has 
seen too many, and everyone in Sarajevo knew it would 
go unavenged, like all the rest. 

“After I pickle [fire] the bomb off, I don’t have to wor- 
ry about watching the FLrr [forward-looking infrared sys- 





MASSACRE: The event 
that finally provoked NATO 
action was the shelling of 
a marketplace area in 
Sarajevo in which 43 
people were killed 








SORTIE: An F-14A Tomcat takes off from 
the U.S.S. Theodore Roosevelt in the 
Adriatic on a bombing mission over Bosnia 


tem] because I can watch for triple-A [anti- 
aircraft artillery] and other things as my 
whizzo [weapons system officer] holds the 
laser on the target all the way in.” U.S. Ma- 
rine Captain Erik Swenson, speaking here 
is the pilot of an F/A-18 Hornet (call sign 

Lumpy”), and he could hardly be more 
different from a Sarajevo shopkeeper. But 
he and Ferid Durakovic are intimately 
linked. Starting last Wednesday morning 
Captain Swenson—in his first taste of com- 
bat—and dozens of other NATO pilots began 
bombing the Serbs in retaliation for the 
massacre Durakovic had witnessed. “I saw 


ur 
tw 


miles away ” said 


explosions 30 or 40 
Swenson 


like 


They seemed to be everywhere 
going off.” What no 
thought would ever happen finally had 
Last week was one of the most remark 
able in the 41-month-old Bosnian struggle 
On Monday the Serbs committed their 
atrocity. Then from Wednesday through 
Friday, NATO conducted the largest combat 
operation in its history, finally pounding 
the Serbs after endless bluffing. By Friday 
a diplomatic breakthrough had occurred 


popcorn one 


with all parties agreeing to meet in Geneva 
this week for preliminary peace talks. After 
years of war and “ethnic cleansing,” the 
brutal dialectic retaliation 


and reconciliation seemed t been 


of aggression 


nave 
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telescoped into a matter of days. There is 
still a long way to go, and all hope could yet 
be dashed—on Saturday the Bosnian Serbs’ 
continued recalcitrance triggered a new 
NATO ultimatum: lift the siege of Sarajevo, 
or be subjected to yet another round of air 
strikes. But all of a sudden the chances for 
a settlement in Bosnia seem better than 
they have been since the wars there began 
n the summer the Western al- 
lies had warned unequivocally that a Serb 
attack like the one last Monday would pro- 


voke 


Earlier 


a massive response. But previous 
NATO bluster had led Serbs and Muslims 
alike to conclude that the alliance was all 
bark and no bite. Even after the shell had 
hit Sarajevo, vacillation appeared to be the 


likely outcome as the U.N. insisted on sift- 
ing the evidence to make sure the Bosnian 
Serbs were indeed the culprits. Then bad 
weather and a protective shift of British 
peacekeepers further delayed the NATO at- 
tacks. As the hours ticked away, it seemed 
as if the West had once again issued an 
empty ultimatum. 

When the response finally came, how- 
ever, it was just what NATO had threatened. 
Shortly after 2 a.m. Wednesday, the first 
sortie of planes began bombing Bosnian 
Serb positions around Sarajevo. Artillery 
units of the rapid-reaction force, a multina- 
tional contingent assigned to protect U.N 
convoys and peacekeepers, joined the at- 
tack. NATO planes also struck Bosnian Serb 


‘Over three successive days, 
Amencan, French, British, Avr ave 
Italian, Dutch, Spanishand °° 
Turkish warplanes flew 500 
missions from bases in Italy and 
aircraft carriers in the Adriatic. —— 


Bosnian Serb control (French) 


@B Bosnian Muslim control 
@% Bosnian Croat control 
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Source: UN. 


Bosnian Serb positions 

targets near Gorazde and Tuzla, two other 
U.N. “safe areas.” The warplanes focused 
first on the Bosnian Serbs’ sophisticated air- 
defense network. Then they turned to am- 
munition depots and factories in Lukavica 
and Vogosca, surface-to-air missile sites 
throughout Bosnia, and the Bosnian Serb 
artillery sites ringing Sarajevo. 

Early on Thursday the bombing slowed 
due to poor weather, but it picked up late 
in the day. The sorties were then halted as 
Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs Richard Holbrooke began urging a 
pause, worried that further attacks might 
backfire by making the Serbs more recalci- 
trant. In all, 506 sorties were flown; the 
Serbs shot down only one plane, a French 
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Mirage 2000C. The two crew members 
ejected, but their fate is unknown. The op- 
eration was regarded as a success, but offi 
cials soon tempered their exultant initial 
reports. 

The groundwork for last week’s raids 
had been laid two months earlier, when the 
U.N. “safe havens” of Srebrenica and Zepa 
were overrun by the Bosnian Serbs. The in- 
ability of NATO and the U.N, to prevent the 
fall of either town, despite their pledges to 
protect it, galvanized the allies’ resolve to 
ensure that nothing like that would happen 
again. “The fall of Srebrenica was a blow to 
the credibility of the West, and we are the 
leader of the West,” said a senior State De 
partment official. “If we didn’t respond 
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Finally, the Leader of NATO Leads 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





OR ONCE BILL CLINTON COULD GET ANGRY ABOUT BOSNIA WITHOUT 

feeling helpless. The President was outraged when he first learned about 

the carnage in the Sarajevo market last Monday. On the phone from Jack- 

son Hole, Wyoming, where he was vacationing, he told his National Secu- 
rity Adviser, Anthony Lake, that if, as expected, the Bosnian Serbs were found 
to be responsible, Nato would have to retaliate. By shelling Sarajevo, he said, 
the Serbs were daring the Western alliance—and specifically the U.S.—to live up 
to its recent promise to answer such attacks with substantial air strikes. “This 
absolutely requires a response,” Clinton declared. 

This time he wasn’t just saying it. In fact, the President and his foreign pol- 
icy team had spent much of July and August writing the scripts for last week’s 
two-stage Bosnia drama: both the unprecedented bombardment of the Serbs 
and the simultaneous push for negotiations. Despite the low public visibility the 
President and his senior policymakers maintained as events unfolded, it was 
clear—both to the parties in the former Yugoslavia and to the U.S. allies in Eu- 
rope—that a qualitative change had taken place. After four years of ambivalence 
and only partial engagement, America was taking charge. “Clinton has recog- 
nized that without American involvement and force, no resolution is possible.” 
said an official at the German foreign ministry. “The President knows,” said 
White House press secretary Mike McCurry, “that _ 
the times when we make even modest progress on = 
Bosnia are when we step in and exert leadership.” 3 

That recognition was a long time coming, and it 
was driven as much by fear of the political conse- § 
quences awaiting Clinton if he didn’t change his 3 
policy as it was by a shift in his view of America’s role § 
in leading the post-cold war world. After the fall of * 
the U.N.’s “safe areas” of Srebrenica and Zepa to the 
Serbs in July, Clinton faced a choice: either take 
military and diplomatic control away from the U.N. 
and the Europeans, or be forced to send thousands 
of American soldiers into harm’s way to help with- 
draw U.N. troops. Clinton’s priority in Bosnia has al- 
ways been to avoid sending in soldiers while the war 
was going on, and he chose engagement. 

After cajoling the allies into strengthening 
nato’s threat of using airpower against the Serbs, 
Clinton ordered his aides to come up with a new 
peace initiative. Then he dispatched Lake to Eu- 
rope to sell the proposal. Two years earlier, Clinton 
had sent Secretary of State Warren Christopher on 
a similar — with disastrous results. Instead of 
forcefully offering a U.S. plan, Christopher merely 
solicited opinions, resulting in muddle and confu- prem ng etoadoae 
sion. This time Lake was given permission to pre- Bosnia from Wyoming 
sent the U.S. plan as something Clinton was deter- 
mined to pursue with or without the allies’ support, and the allies fell into line. 

Bosnia has already proved to be the most intractable foreign policy prob- 
lem Clinton faces, and it could get far worse. If peace talks fail, Clinton will be 
held responsible, and he will probably have to send troops to help the U.N. re- 
treat after all. But last week even Senator Bob Dole, the chief critic of Clin- 
ton’s Bosnia policy, was giving him grudging praise; and it now appears that 
the Senate will postpone a vote to override Clinton’s veto of a bill that would 
lift the U.S. arms embargo on Bosnia. A possibility unimaginable only days ago 
now suggests itself: Bill Clinton, on the campaign trail in 1996, claiming 
Bosnia as a success. a 
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with U.S. leadership, the situation was go- 
ing to unravel.” Added a senior White 
House official: “This was a turning point 
for the President.” 

That new interest in exercising Amer- 
can leadership abroad dovetailed with an 
upcoming international conference in Lon- 
don. Called in response to the Srebrenica 
and Zepa debacles, the conference seemed 
likely to be yet another windy session in 
which the U.S. and European diplomats 
would issue meaningless threats. The 
chairman of this conference, however, was 
to be Britain’s newly appointed Foreign 
Minister Malcolm Rifkind, who had ar- 
rived in Washington on a regularly sched- 
uled visit just as Srebrenica was falling. 

Rifkind and U.S. Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher spent the better part of two 
days together. They talked intensively about 
Bosnia and eventually agreed on a plan that 
would call for “substantial and décisive air 
strikes” if the Bosnian Serbs threatened the 
U.N. safe haven of Goradze. Once the con- 
ference was under way, it took 24 hours to 
convince the allies that the West had to 
change the way it did 
business. That effort 
eventually bore fruit in 
the form of several new 
moves, most of which 
were hammered out in a 
series of follow-up NATO 
meetings in Brussels. Per- 
haps the most important 
change was _ insistence 
that the so-called dual-key 
arrangement, which gave 
U.N. Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali veto 
authority over NATO air 
strikes, be scrapped. (Ac- 
cordingly, the U.N. chief 
did not learn of last week's 
bombings until just after 
the air strikes began, 
when a note was passed 
to him as he dined with 
friends at his Manhattan 
residence.) 

For nearly three weeks the Serbs 
avoided testing the NATO ultimatum, but 
meanwhile several developments had al- 
tered the situation in the war zone. First, in 
astunning five-day blitz, the Croatian army 
retook Krajina, a breakaway region that for 
three years had been controlled by rebel 
Serbs. This offensive dramatically illustrat- 
ed a new balance of power. “For the first 
time since 1991 somebody else other than 
Bosnian Serbs was gaining territory,” said 
a senior State Department official. Second, 
the U.N. peacekeepers were redeployed to 
less vulnerable positions. For years the 
French and the British had objected to the 
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use of force because it would place their | 





peacekeepers on the ground in danger (the 
U.S. has no peacekeepers in Bosnia). With 
the peacekeepers now better protected, 
force was much more palatable. 

And then last Monday the Serbs’ shell 
landed in Sarajevo. Riding to work that 
morning, Deputy Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott, who was running the State Depart- 
ment while Christopher was vacationing, 
heard the first radio report of the shelling. 
Clinton, Vice President Al Gore, Secretary 
of Defense William Perry and General John 
Shalikashvili, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, were also on vacation; Washington 
was being run by deputies. While the Pres- 
ident monitored events from Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, Talbott convened an 8 a.m. 
meeting in his office, certain that what he 
faced was “a test of the London rules,” ac- 
cording to a senior aide. 

Talbott then placed a call to Hol- 
brooke, who had been dispatched to the 
Balkans on Aug. 14 to promote a new peace 
initiative the Americans were pursuing. 
Holbrooke was in Paris preparing to em- 
bark for Belgrade to meet with Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic. Talking on 
their secure line, Talbott and Holbrooke 
concluded that the U.S. plan would have 
no credibility if Washington stood by and 
allowed the shelling to go unpunished. Tal- 
bott then telephoned the U.S. embassy in 
Sarajevo requesting confirmation that the 
mortar attack had come from the Bosnian 
Serbs. By 1 p.m. Washington time the em- 
bassy had reported back: it appeared cer- 
tain that Bosnian Serbs were responsible. 

By Tuesday morning, consensus for a 
retaliatory attack had formed among the 
NATO allies. But U.S. officials knew they 
faced a major difficulty. What about Hol- 
brooke and his diplomatic team, which was 
getting ready to lobby Milosevic? If NATO 
launched air strikes, would Milosevic, the 
Serb strongman, react with anger and dis- 
miss Holbrooke’s overture? After confer- 
ring on the phone, Talbott and Christopher 
decided that the air campaign could crip- 
ple the diplomatic initiative, but that 
Washington had no choice. “Diplomacy 
was dead without the force,” said a State 
Department official. By 7 p.m. Washington 
time, the first warplanes were launched in 
the direction of Bosnia. 

When Holbrooke landed in Belgrade 
on Wednesday, the bombs had already 
been dropping for nine hours, and he had 
no idea whether Milosevic would even 
agree to see him. Back in Washington, Tal- 
bott and his aides were also worrying about 
how Holbrooke would be received. At 7:30 
a.m. Washington time, they were intently 
watching CNN. When cameras showed 
Milosevic smiling and shaking hands with 











GULP: Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic looks up at NATO warplanes above Pale 


Holbrooke on his arrival, they slumped 
back in their chairs relieved. “He’s smiling! 
Milosevic is smiling!” one exclaimed. 

He had good reason to be. Milosevic 
whisked Holbrooke to the presidential 
palace in Belgrade, where he handed the 
American envoy a document signed by top 
Bosnian Serb leaders, including political 
leader Radovan Karadzic, military com- 
mander Ratko Mladic and Patriarch Pavle of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church. “Look,” said 
Milosevic, in what for him must have been 
a moment of supreme satisfaction. “I now 
speak for Pale.” Translation: the Serbian 
President did what he had boasted he could 
do—he had delivered the Bosnian Serbs to 
the negotiating table. Moreover, he could 
control the Serb side of the negotiations. Ac- 
cording to the document, Milosevic would 
choose three of the six members of a Serb 
delegation to any peace talks, and was also 
authorized to cast the tie-breaking vote. 

Over lunch Milosevic later told a 
stunned Holbrooke how he had forged the 
idea of a joint negotiating delegation. He 
claimed, in fact, to have paved the way for 
this weeks earlier, when Karadzic and 
Mladic had flown to Belgrade to meet with 
him immediately after the Croatia offen- 
sive. Having been encouraged early on by 
Milosevic in their bids to establish a satel- 
lite Serbian state, the Bosnian Serb leaders 
were looking to him for support as Croat- 
ian President Franjo Tudjman’s troops 
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steamrolled through Krajina and into 
Bosnia during the early weeks of August. 

By this time, however, Milosevic’s cal- 
culus had changed. Since May 1992, Yu- 
goslavia has been chafing under economic 
sanctions imposed by the U.N. For months 
Milosevic had been trying to make some 
deal to get those sanctions lifted. Discus- 
sions of such a deal have hinged on Milo- 
sevic’s willingness and ability to make his 
Bosnian Serb clients negotiate a peace. Al- 
ways more of an opportunist than a true 
nationalist, Milosevic has for some time ap- 
peared willing to sell out his brethren 
Serbs for the sake of unshackling himself 
from sanctions. 

“Either you join with me and we do it 
together,” he reportedly told the Bosnian 
Serbs when they met, “or the deal gets done 
anyway, without you.” As the document 
Milosevic showed Holbrooke attested, the 
Bosnian Serbs had capitulated, effectively 
signing their negotiating authority over to 
him. In Karadzic’s case, the decision re- 
flected his growing political weakness; in 
Mladic’s, it was simply a reaffirmation of his 
close ties to Milosevic. What is interesting 
about this breakthrough, if indeed that is 
what it turns out to be, is that it was not trig- 
gered by NaTOo’s air strikes. While last 
week’s bombs no doubt concentrated 
minds in Pale, Milosevic had apparently se- 
cured Bosnian Serb cooperation before the 
planes ever took off. 
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RAPID-REACTION FORCE: A British artillery crew on Mount Igman, near Sarajevo, pounds the Bosnian Serbs with 105-mm shells 


Scarred by Siege, a City 
Allows Itself Some Hope 


By ALEXANDRA STIGLMAYER SARAJEVO 





N THE SUNNY MONDAY WHEN THE DOWNTOWN MARKET 
area exploded, the people of Sarajevo fell back into the 
mourning that for three years they have rarely left. But 
on Wednesday, when the night sky brightened with 
bombs and the hills around the city rocked with destruction, 
grief gave way to joy. “I had lost hope that it would ever hap- 


pen,” said Alija Abaz, a modern-languages professor who | 


woke to the sound of NaTo planes, scooped up his children and 
joined his wife at the apartment window to watch the smoky 
haze of the blasts turn orange and red over the city. “We had 
been disappointed so many times before,” he said. “But the 
world’s conscience has finally started working. We stood 
there and just felt happy.” 


this city. More than 10,500 Sarajevans have been killed, and 
the living who did not flee long ago have survived with only 





intermittent supplies of power, water and fresh food. They 
have been shelled and shot at almost daily. Virtually all of 
them have lost someone they knew or loved, Only once in the 
past 41 months have they enjoyed a period of relative peace, 
and it took a massacre in the same area to bring it about. 
When a Serb shell killed 68 people and wounded an addi- 
tional 200 in February 1994, NATO established a 12.5-mile 
heavy-weapons-exclusion zone around the city and forced the 
Serbs to put their guns under U.N. control. For a few months, 
Sarajevans could even travel into and out of the city by using 
the U.N.-controlled “blue routes.” But by July of last year, the 
exclusion zone had began to crumble. 

When the Bosnian Serbs’ 120-mm mortar shell fell on the 
crowded shopping area last week, few residents believed the 
U.N. and NATO would live up to the promise they had made 
earlier in the summer to respond harshly if the Serbs attacked 
Sarajevo. “I am skeptical. So many people have died, and so 
many empty threats have been made,” said hairdresser Admir 
Savic, 30, on the day after the massacre. “You can fool some- 
body once, maybe even twice, but nobody is going to believe 


| you the third time. If they wanted to help us, they would have 
More than three years of siege and massacre have scarred | 


done it much earlier.” 
Even the swarming of NATO planes over the city the fol- 
lowing day was not enough to convince desperate residents 
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BUT DISAGREE ON WHICH LAND SHOULD GO TO WHOM 





By Friday afternoon Holbrooke had | 


managed to win agreement from Serbia, 
Bosnia and Croatia to send their foreign 
ministers to Geneva this week to join 
representatives from the so-called Extend- 
ed Contact Group—including the U.S., 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Rus- 
sia—in beginning peace talks, “These ne- 
gotiations will be complicated, and they 
will be difficult,” said State Department 
spokesman Nicholas Burns. That, no doubt, 
is an understatement. 

According to a secret White House 
memorandum circulating in Washington 
last week, a copy of which was obtained by 
TIME, Holbrooke’s plan includes a num- 
ber of specific proposals. The No. 1 prob- 
lem is the map, the division of which is 
predicated on the principle, established 
last July by the Contact Group, that Bosnia 
will technically remain one nation but will 
be internally divided, with 49% of the land 
going to the Bosnian Serbs and 51% going 
to the Croat-Muslim federation. While it 
now appears that all parties, including the 
Bosnian Serbs, have agreed to the propor- 
tions, Holbrooke said 
that everyone has a dif- 
ferent version of which 
land goes to whom. 

The main sticking 
points include the fate of 
Gorazde, the remaining 
enclave that the Bosnian 
government holds in the 
east. It is the “safe area” 
that the London meeting 


that rescue was at hand. 
The streets were empty; 
state radio urged people 
to stay home to avoid re- 
taliatory shelling by the 
Serbs. The few who ven- 
tured out to fetch water 
or buy food stared at the 
sky and debated the lat- 
est events. “This is the 
beginning of the end of 


vowed in particular to protect, but it would 
be isolated in Serb territory. Another po- 
tential stumbling block concerns partition- 
ing Sarajevo to allow the Serbs to control a 
part of the capital. The Bosnian Serbs 
made this a condition of their turning over 
negotiating authority to Milosevic, but the 
Bosnian government rules it out. 

Croatia has reportedly backed the over- 
all deal, but now that the Bosnian Serbs’ 
have been hurt militarily, Bosnia’s Muslims 
may be less willing to accept a plan that calls 
for de facto partition of their country. Might 
this not be the time to fight on and regain lost 
ground? “They're going to have to swallow 
hard to sign up to the deal,” says a Pentagon 
official. As encouragement, the White 
House wants to provide American econom- 
ic incentives for the region that could total as 
much as $1 billion over three years, 
$500 million of which may be earmarked ex- 
clusively for the Bosnian Muslims. 

There is also another deal—the one 
between Milosevic and the U.N. What 
does he get for his trouble? As outlined in 
the secret memo, once the Serb delegation 





Days after the latest massacre in Sarajevo, a memorial marks where it occurred 


signs a Bosnian peace agreement, the U.N. 
economic sanctions would be “suspend- 
ed.” As long as Belgrade keeps the Bosnian 
Serbs on track toward a peace settlement, 
the suspension of sanctions would be re- 
newed every 60 days by a U.N. Security 
Council vote. When the peace agreement is 
finally implemented, Milosevic would then 
get a “complete lifting” of the sanctions. 
There will be many, many obstacles, 
but let’s imagine all parties agree to a peace 
plan. America would then have avoided its 
nightmare scenario—sending in 25,000 
soldiers to help U.N. forces withdraw from 
Bosnia while the war is on. That’s great, but 
there is a catch. The Clinton Administra- 
tion has also pledged that if a peace accord 
is signed, the U.S. will send 25,000 troops 
to Bosnia to help enforce it. No doubt that 
is a safer mission than covering a U.N. re- 
treat. Still, at his office in Naples, U.S. Ad- 
miral Leighton Smith, who is in charge of 
NATO’s Southern Command, has two docu- 
ments, each of which is two inches thick 
and marked “Nato Confidential.” One out- 
lines the American plans for the U.N. with- 
, drawal; the other is the 
z U.S. plan for enforcing 
> the peace agreement. 
: They are virtually the 
* same. —Reported by 
Greg Burke on board the 
U.S.S. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Massimo Calabresi/Belgrade, 
Bruce van Voorst/Bonn and 
Mark Thompson and Douglas 
Waller/Washington 


ever belated, in- 
spired daydreams. 
“My son has basi- 
cally been under 
house arrest be- 
cause we have been 
too afraid to let him 
play outside,” said 
Cazim Corovic, 30. 
“I want to go out 
with him, show him 


the war,” said Zaim Alic, 48. But his friend Vahida Fazlagic, 
64, interrupted him bitterly. She was driven from her home 
in Grbavica, a Serb-controlled suburb of Sarajevo, by Bosnian 
Serb forces. “Nato has been bombing the Serb positions. So 
what? That doesn’t hurt them, they are sitting in their 
bunkers. NATO should bomb Pale [the Bosnian Serb strong- 
hold near Sarajevo] to show them what it is like to have a mas- 
sacre like we had on Monday.” 


en on this once most gracious and cosmopolitan city, Vahida 
apologized for her anger. “I no longer trust anyone or believe 
anything,” she said. “I just don’t have any hope left.” 

For others, though, the arrival of the NATo bombers, how- 
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a zoo and an amusement park, give him fresh fruits to eat. This 
has been no life for him, and I feel guilty for it.” His wife 
Snezana is a Serb from Belgrade, and she was offered the 
chance to escape several times, but she did not want to aban- 
don her husband, a Bosnian Muslim, who had to fight in the 
army. They decided to leave together or not at all. “I have 


| spent the happiest years of my life with Cazim,” Snezana said, 
| “and I was afraid of losing our love if I left.” After the air raids, 
Then, ina reflex that testifies to the toll that brutality has tak- | 


she actually let herself imagine what could happen when 
peace comes. “We will go down to the Croatian coast—my 
husband, my little son and all our friends,” she said, remark- 
ing that the family had not seen the outside world for four 
years. “Then we will return and have a normal life.” m 
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outline, make Turner a vice 
chairman of the combined 
mpany with authority 
pver his previous hold- 
ings and maybe more. 
ime Warner would get 
Turner's globe-straddling 
pable properties—CNN and 
fhe Cartoon Network, plus 
three other channels—along 
With two movie companies, 


brweatond LEVIN: | New Line Cinema and Castle Rock, and 
“Jerry Is sports properties that include the potent 
on” Atlanta Braves. 

says a snedia The offer of about $35 a share for TBS 
. analyst stock, which had been trading at around 


$24, was a boon for Turner shareholders, 
By RICHARD CORLISS but the potential benefit for the buyer was 
— = the more controversial point. “This is an 
absolutely natural fit for Time Warner,” 
says PaineWebber analyst Christopher 
Dixon, who stresses the success of Turner's 
programming in foreign markets. Other 
analysts, including Edward Froelich of 
Pershing & Co., are less impressed, partly 
because the heavily indebted Time Warner 


EW YORK CITY, SEPT. 4, 1999: IN 
an action that capped a decade 
of multibillion-dollar takeovers, 
the world’s last two international 
media conglomerates today an- 
nounced that they would merge. 
BMCAA Viafox (created out of 





Bertelsmann, MCA, CAA, Viacom and Fox) | will be financing the deal by issuing an addi- 
agreed to accept a bid of $638 billion in | tional 189 million shares of stock, thereby in- 
| cash and stock from Disony GETCITWest | creasing the outstanding shares 50% and 
(formed from a fusion of Disney, Sony, GE, | threatening to dilute their value. 

TCI, Time Warner and Westinghouse). The | Unlike Disney’s lightning-quick buy of 
: new entity, which now controls all enter- | Cap Cities, the Time Warner-Turner deal 


is a work in progress. At week’s end, at 
Time Warner’s Manhattan headquarters, 
negotiations proceeded urgently. But the 
very announcement set off Wall Street 
speculation that other moguls, such 
as General Electric chairman Jack 
Welch and News Corp. chief Rupert 
Murdoch, would enter the bidding 
for Turner. But Murdoch denied any 
interest; and GE indicated that while 
it would not try to break up 
this deal, it remained in- 
terested in Turner if 
the Time Warner ac- 
quisition failed. Says 
Harold Vogel, a media 
analyst at Cowen & 
Co.: “The only thing 
that’s clear is that Tur- 
ner Broadcasting is in 
play. Ted has turned from 
a buyer into a seller.” 
The deal showed that the 


JOHN MALONE: The TCI chief is in a 
very good bargaining position 


tainment on film, TV, CD, video, telephone 
and computer, will be called, simply, Diller. 


AT THE MOMENT, THAT NEWS FROM THE FU- 
ture may only be Barry Diller’s pipe dream. 
Diller, the onetime baron of Fox, last week 
bought into a skein of UHF TV stations to 
get back in the game. It is also a pipe night- 
mare for those who believe competition is 
the soul of both capitalism and pop-cultur- 
al creativity. But another deal last week 
brought the scenario a step toward plausi- 
bility. Time Warner and Turner Broadcast- 
ing System declared they were deep in ne- 
gotiations that could lead to a Time Warner 
purchase, led by chairman Gerald Levin, of 
Ted Turner’s prize fleet of media proper- 
ties. If it flies, the deal would again make 
Time Warner the world’s largest media 
outfit, vaulting over Disney, which has 
= claimed the title for a month after agreeing 
to buy Capital Cities/ABC for $19 billion. 
Time Warner would pay off TBs share- 
holders with a pile of stock valued at about 
2 $8.5 billion and, according to the deal’s rough 


AMA 
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strategies of media kingpins are as fickle as 
a hemline length. For most of this year, 
Turner angled desperately to buy a TV net- 
work, first NBC in January and cBs until only 
a few weeks ago. Levin, for his part, had 
been talking of unloading the company’s 
long-held 19% stake in TBs in order to pay 
down debt. The game changed when Disney 
and Cap Cities eloped, raising the ardor and 
insecurity of moguls everywhere. 

On Saturday, Aug. 19, Levin and his wife 
flew to Montana for lunch at Turner's ranch. 
His wife, Jane Fonda, drove out to the local 
airport to meet the Time Warner business 
jet while Turner made sure lunch was 
ready. That day Levin laid out the details 
of the offer, which was the best deal Turner 
had seen for selling the company he had 
been building for more than 25 years. 

But that pitch was only half the battle. 
The following week Levin summoned Time 
Warner president Richard Parsons from 
his vacation for a trip to Englewood, Col- 
orado, where the two executives made 
their overture to the other major party in 

| the deal, cable king John Malone, whose 


| of ras and holds three seats on its board. 


Malone, a notoriously hard bargainer, 
has a large say in the deal since he could 


become one of the largest shareholders of 


” Time Warner 


In its offer to buy Ted’s empire, the company : 


| Tele-Communications empire owns 21% 


Time Warner by virtue of his stake in TBS. & 
One reason he may support it is that it in- 3 
creases the value of his company’s invest- i 


ment in TBs by $670 million. But he may 































also want a sweetener. “Malone is a gen- 
uine genius,” says Tom Southwick, pub- 
lisher of Denver-based Cable World maga- 
zine. “His frictionless mind will find a way 
to make this work to satisfy his own share- 
holders.” He is bargaining, for example, to 
ensure that TCI will have access to Turner 
and Time Warner shows. 

“There are still a few hoops to jump 
through,” says Jeffrey Logsdon, entertain- 
ment analyst for the Los Angeles-based 
Seidler Companies. “Malone is a big hoop. 
A role for Ted is a big hoop. But if it works, 
Time Warner will be such a large entity 
that it shrinks the universe of who can 
bother you. You eliminate three-quarters of 
the buyers who could attempt a takeover.” 
Notable exception: General Electric. 


N HOLLYWOOD, MEANWHILE, THE LAT- 
est maybe-merger is hot-wiring the 
rumor industry and alarming many 
players. “It’s a horrifying chain of 
events,” says Cary Brokaw, chairman 
of the independent Avenue Pictures. 
“Consolidations like this one could 
foreclose competitive outlets.” 

It’s not horrifying to the reserved, tena- 
cious Levin, whose job security has often 
been wobbly. He has been able to pare only 
asmall amount of the company’s $15 billion 
debt—a legacy of Time Inc.'s purchase of 
Warner Communications five years ago— 
and in the past year has seen stability of the 
huge Warner Music division sundered by 
the departure of six top executives. At 
year’s end he may face another loss, if 
Warner Bros. movie co-chairman Terry 
Semel defects to run MCA. 

Although Levin has known Turner and 
Malone for more than 20 years, the three 
have very different personalities, and some 
observers doubt they can be chummy 
long enough to seal a deal—or run 
a company. Turner and Malone 
would both control major 
hunks of Time Warner 
tock, 10% and 9% respec- 
ively. Although by law Ma- 
ne could own only 5% of 
» voting stock, he and Tur- 
r would still have enough 
ut to oust Levin, especial- 
if they were to join forces 
other major holders like Sea- 
gram (9% if the deal were completed). 

In the past, the impetuous, mercurial 



















Ss Head Turner 


stakes a claim to become the No. 1 media giant—again 





Turner has been frustrated by Time 
Warner's blocking of his planned 
acquisitions, such as his attempt 
last year to buy NBC. But in 1987 
Levin envisioned folding the Turn- 
er enterprises into the Time Warn- 
er combination, even before Time 
Inc. bought Warner Communica- 
tions. Time Warner executives have 
courted Turner for years, hoping to get him 
to fold his company into theirs. The stick- 
ing point was always the role Turner would 
play after such a merger. The offer last 
week of the vice chairmanship represented 
a significant concession by Levin. 

Yet some observers wonder what the 
lure is for Turner. “Why should he become 
vice chairman of a public company?” asks 
Mario Gabelli, whose Gabelli Funds owns 
a big wad of Time Warner stock. “To get 
dividends on his stock? I just don’t see it. 
Sure, he’s a poor billionaire—but he has run 
his own show for 20 years. It’s got to be 
something else. I'd love to know what 
they're offering him, sotto voce.” 

As for Malone, says an entertainment- 
industry executive who knows all the prin- 
cipals, “Levin and Malone don’t get along” 
—a charge denied by a senior Time Warn- 
er executive, “When John talks, you'd bet- 
ter listen,” continues the entertainment 
executive. “Malone and Turner will hold 
Levin’s feet to the fire, which he won't 
like.” Says another media analyst: “Buying 
Turner is the right strategic move, but 
personally Jerry is very brave. These guys 
are killers.” 

Turner and Malone are certainly 
formidable adversaries when they choose 
to be. But maybe this time Levin can har- 
ness the killers as his own hired guns. 
“Turner and Levin are smart enough to 
know they need each other,” says analyst 
Logsdon. If Michael Ovitz, the ultrapower- 
ful chief of CAA, could go to work for Dis- 
ney’s Michael Eisner, then surely Ted 
Turner could take a seat on Gerald Levin’s 
TW board as a buccaneer emeritus, and do 
his vision thing. “Ted isn’t someone who 
comes in the office every day and sits at his 
desk,” says a top Time Warner executive. 
“He travels the world and comes up with 
great ideas. Some of them don’t work, but 
the ones that do, work great.” And the 
Time Warner deal may be one of them. 
“Turner teaches cats how to land on their 
feet,” says a CNN correspondent who 


TED 
TURNER: 
wanted a 
network— 
and maybe 
still does 


knows him well. “We are confident he'll do z 
the right thing. He has confided to higher- 2 
ups—and I was there—that he would just as ¢ 
soon be a little fish in a big pond.” 

It appears that the onetime Mouth of 
the South wants to rev down his motor. 
“Do not discount the influence of Jane % 
Fonda,” says a former Turner confidant.” 
“There is no question she has mellowed 
him. His blood pressure is down. He’s clos- 
er to his children than before. He dresses 
better. He leaves the running of the busi- 
ness to his team so he can do his projects: 
the women’s movement, the environment 
and raising buffalo. He spends only two or 
three days a month at TBs. Otherwise, he is 
out buying the West.” 

And perhaps selling himself, at a 
posh price. In the era of mega-merger 
mania, even a wildcatter could become a 
pussycat, —Reported by Joseph J. Kane/ 
Atlanta, John Moody and Barbara Rudolph/ 
New York and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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ls Bigger 
Badder? 


The Chemical-Chase 
alliance raises consumer 
anxiety about mergers 

By JOHN GREENWALD 


OHN HAMILTON HAS LEARNED TO HIS 

sorrow that bank mergers like last 

week’s $10 billion union of Chemical 

Banking Corp. and Chase Manhattan 
can enrich investors but hurt depositors. 
Hamilton fled his own bank in Washington 
last year after the giant First Union Corp. 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, acquired it 
and raised the minimum balance for no- 
fee checking from $250 to $500. “We 
couldn’t meet that every month,” says 
Hamilton, president of a nonprofit com- 
munity-development group, who shifted 
his money to his wife’s credit union. Unlike 
most consumers, Hamilton isn’t watching 
the trend passively. His organization, 
Community First Inc., is trying to start two 
local banks to serve areas neglected by the 
behemoths. 

Deals like the one between Chase and 
Chemical have aggravated concerns about 
the impact of bank-merger mania on em- 
ployees and customers. The new giant, 
which will take the better-known Chase 
Manhattan name even though Chemical is 
larger, will hold nearly $300 billion in as- 
sets and eclipse its New York City neighbor 
Citicorp as the largest U.S. banking com- 
pany. Enthusiastic investors boosted the 
price of both Chase and Chemical stock 
more than 10% in a day, expecting the in- 
creased efficiency of the combined banks 
to send profits zooming. But to pare annu- 
al expenses by $1.5 billion within three 
years, the new bank will eliminate 12,000 
jobs out of a total of 75,000 and close about 
100 of its 626 branches. 

The merger trend, which has reduced 
the number of U.S. commercial banks 
from 12,345 in 1990 to 10,450 last year, has 
gathered momentum as banks have joined 
forces to cut overlapping costs, enter new 
markets and meet domestic and foreign 
competition. Major deals valued at some 
$30 billion have been unveiled so far this 
year, and the pace shows no sign of slow- 
ing. The consolidations have helped boost 
bank profits to a record level in each of the 
past three years, $44.8 billion in 1994. But 
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LESS IS MORE: Branches of Chase and Chemical face each 
other on some corners in New York City; one may have to go 


it’s mostly stockholders who have benefit- 
ed. “I don’t see the savings being passed 
on to bank customers,” says Barry Rubens, 
president of California Research Corp., a 
bank-consulting firm. Indeed, between 
1990 and 1994 the fees banks charge con- 
sumers rose more than 34%, according to 
Alex Sheshunoff, a bank analyst in Austin, 
Texas. 

The increases cover all sides of con- 
sumer banking. For example, a recent— 
and controversial—study of 271 banks by 
the U.S. Public Interest Research Group 
found that from 1993 to 1995 the average 
annual cost of maintaining an interest- 
bearing checking account rose 11%, to 
$219, and the cost of regular checking 
climbed 10%, to $202. (The American 
Bankers Association has attacked the study 
as based on false assumptions about how 
people manage their accounts.) In Califor- 
nia the Wells Fargo Bank charges cus- 
tomers $5 for the privilege of using a 
human teller. 

Another issue is that consolidation 
tempts banks to close branches in unprof- 
itable, low-income districts. Last week 
Chemical Bank, which has been progres- 
sive in serving poor neighborhoods, vowed 
not to close branches in low-and-moder- 
ate-income areas where customers would 
have to go more than three blocks to find 
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2 another one. Under the 
= Community Reinvest- 
ment Act, banks must 
2 submit their plans for 
i? serving poor neighbor- 

* hoods to government 
scrutiny before a merger 
£ is approved. 

Yet even as the num- 
ber of banks dwindles, 
new options for cus- 
tomers are opening up. 
“Electronic banking will 
make the current wave of 
mergers seem like a 
small sideshow,” bank 
analyst Sheshunoff says. 
Within five years, he pre- 
dicts, some customers 
will routinely “surf the 
Internet for higher yields 
on deposits and lower 
interest on loans.” 

Also, aggressive small 
lenders are wooing dis- 
gruntled customers away 
from the sometimes 
clumsy giants. Califor- 
nia’s Glendale Federal 
has taken aim at Bank of 
America, which merged 
if with Security Pacific in 

1992 in a $4 billion deal. 
Draped over the en- 
trance of Glendale Fed- 
eral branches are banners with a red circle 
and slash mark above the Bank of America 
logo and the slogan YOU DESERVE BETTER. 
That and everything from free checking to 
discount airline coupons are designed to 
lure people like Juliet Kaz, a Security 
Pacific customer who complains of long 
lines and new charges since the takeover. 
But like many depositors, she says, “I’m 
lazy, and it’s a hassle to change checking 
accounts,” even though a Glendale Federal 
branch is just across the street. 

The existence of alternatives has led 
regulators to conclude that most bank 
mergers pose no real threat to a commu- 
nity’s financial health. “The absolute size of 
a deal is not what matters to us,” says a Jus- 
tice Department official. “We look at the 
areas where the banks operate and ask if 
enough competition will remain.” If not, 
Justice will challenge parts of the deal. 

But customers must do their part. 
“Banking is no different than any other 
service,” notes Bert Ely, a bank consultant 
in Alexandria, Virginia. “You have to shop 
around, find good deals and be ready to 
switch if necessary.” Bigger does not have 
to be badder as long as consumers put their 
money where it works best. | —Reported by 
Tamala M. Edwards/Washington, Deborah Fowler/ 
Houston, Barbara Rudolph/New York and Tara 
Weingarten/Los Angeles 
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Margaret Carlson 


Where Calvin Crossed the Line 


OU’VE GOT TO HAND IT TO CALVIN KLEIN: HE REALLY 

knows how to milk an advertising campaign, even a 

doomed one. First you push the envelope until it 

splits open by putting pubescent models. in lurid 
poses, then plaster them on billboards and magazines—and 
air them on TV. If you're lucky, parents, the Catholic League 
and other religious groups will protest, especially over the 
video in which an offscreen male voice tells a girl standing 
alone that she’s pretty and not to be nervous. Promise to 
withdraw the ads with an Orwellian statement about how 
your “positive message” was “misunderstood” and garner 
tons of free media exposure. Then watch your jeans, which 
most teens wouldn’t have been caught dead in a few months 
ago, become black-market subversive overnight. 

Klein’s jeans sales had been in a slump. Now, says Alan 
Millstein, editor of the Fashion Network Report, who 
surveyed major department stores last week, the jeans are 
“flying out of the stores ... It’s 
more than he paid for and more 
than he could have prayed for.” 

But to make such a re- 
bound, Klein leaped over the 
line, ultimately changing his 
image from avant-garde to 
creepy. These ads enter the 
heart of adult darkness, where 
toying with the sexuality of 
young teens is thinkable. One 
of the most offensive segments 
poses a young man alone, his 
face in that numb, deadened 
look associated with films that 
can be bought only in an adult 
bookstore. A man off-camera 
says, “You got a real nice look. 
How old are you? Are you 
strong? You think you could rip that shirt off of you? That's 
a real nice body. You work out? I can tell.” 

It was not conscience that forced Klein to end the cam- 
paign. Stephen Watson, chairman of Dayton Hudson's de- 
partment-store division, asked that his stores’ names not be 
associated with the ads. At least one major magazine, Seven- 
teen, refused to carry the campaign. Donald Wildmon’s 
American Family Association wrote to 50 retailers, threaten- 
ing a boycott of their stores. Pickets were expected at the 
opening of Klein’s flagship emporium in Manhattan on Sept. 
7. That was enough for Klein to conclude that his message— 
“the inner worth of today’s young people”—wasn’t flying. 

But the campaign had already done its job. Klein is the 
king of the promotional double bounce: the controversial ad 
followed by coverage of the ensuing controversy. It started 
in 1980 when Brooke Shields, then 15, purred that nothing 
came between her and her Calvins and continued with an 
anatomically correct underwear ad featuring Marky Mark. 
More recently Klein has pioneered masturbation, bestiality 
and violence in advertising with fashion’s anorexic-looking 
Lolita, Kate Moss. He displayed her feeling her breasts, pos- 








Ads like this one, says Klein, were “misunderstood” 





ing naked with a large dog and bare-chested with a black eye, 
holding her hand over her mouth as if she had just been hit. 

But last year’s shocker is this year’s bore, as Benetton— 
which used Arps and ethnic cleansing in Bosnia—found out. 
So Klein chose photographer Steven Meisel, best known for 
the book Sex—in which Madonna cavorts with animals—who 
originally recruited the host of an X-rated gay-video review 
show as his narrator until Klein objected. But Klein didn’t 
rule out the use of boys. “Girls have been objectified forever. 
It’s not shocking, sad to say,” says Adweek critic Barbara Lip- 
pert. “But an old man with a gravelly voice in a basement 
questioning a boy, that’s creepy. It’s the grunge, antidesign, 
white-trash-chic message Klein was after.” 

Indeed, advertising has moved from the merely raunchy 
to Weimar decadent. Old men and young girls as a theme 
has been pretty much used up by Guess? jeans, which spe- 
cializes in a rough-trade man leering at a sulking young 
thing; Guess? ads also broke 
new ground for homoeroticism 
with two girls acting very much 
in love. Even Ralph Lauren, 
who previously confined him- 
self to Aryan youth on sailboats 
and horseback, has succumbed 
this fall to the aggressively sex- 
ual. Stick your nose in GQ this 
month and find yourself smack 
in the middle of a taut male tor- 
so spread across two full pages, 
pictured only from the region 
of his belly button to the region 
of his Polo briefs. 

Critics of the Klein cam- 
paign are charging that it’s not 
only offensive but perhaps ille- 
gal as well. The American Fam- 
ily Association is demanding to know the models’ ages, 
which Klein has not divulged, and has asked the Justice 
Department to investigate whether Klein violated child- 
pornography laws. A department spokesman said it was 
“already looking into it.” Last year Attorney General Janet 
Reno filed a brief with the Supreme Court arguing that the 
law applies to the use of children in a lascivious manner, 
whether or not they are nude. And the New York City Coun- 
cil will hold a hearing this week on what standards, if any, 
should govern ads on city buses. 

If any of this surprises Klein, whose momentarily prof- 
itable controversy may leave him with lasting damage, he 
must have missed the message of recent debates over rap mu- 
sic, the film Kids and sex on the Internet. And it’s not just Re- 
publican family-values conservatives. Even the liberal baby 
boomers, who thought drive-by sex and drugs were fine for 
them but want limits for their offspring, believe there’s such 
a thing as going too far when kids are involved. If a conserv- 
ative is a liberal who’s been mugged, a First Amendment re- 
visionist is a civil libertarian with children. —With reporting 
by Charlotte Faltermayer/New York 
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HURRICANE 
ONSLAUGHT 


The worst storm season since 1933 could be the start of a dangerous trend 


By J. MADELEINE NASH CHICAGO 


LLISON. BARRY. CHANTAL. DEAN. 
Erin. Felix. Gabrielle. Humberto. 
Iris. Jerry. Karen. Luis. If residents 
of low-lying coastal areas are anx- 
ious this summer, they have a 
dozen reasons—and more are un 
doubtedly on the way. The hurricane sea- 
son has not yet peaked, but menacing 
storms are already rumbling across the At- 
lantic Ocean one after another, like war- 
planes taking off from a carrier deck. Last 
week alone, four ominously swirling air 
masses zigzagged across satellite weather 
maps, packed so close together that it almost 
seemed they might merge to form a single 
monster storm. “You feel like you're stand- 
ing in the line of fire,” says Debby Sand- 
berg, a high school math teacher in Miami 
“You just keep waiting for something to hit.” 

No one under retirement age can re- 
call a hurricane season quite like this. Not 
since 1933, says Bob Burpee, director of 
the National Hurricane 





RECIPE FOR DISA! 


<> Anumber of seemingly unrelated 

factors combine to create a stronger 
or milder hurricane season _<am 
| El Nino 
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Center near Miami, have so many hurri- 
canes formed so early in the year. So far, 
12 tropical storms have materialized off 
the west coast of Africa, six of which have 
grown into full-fledged hurricanes. The 
good news is that the damage to date— 
floods in the Carolinas, toppled trees and 
power lines in Central Florida, mud slides 
on the Caribbean island of Martinique- 
has been comparatively mild. The bad 
news is that more big storms are on their 
way, and before the end of November, 
when the season officially ends, one or two 
may yet slam into land with savage power 

But even if that doesn’t happen, an 
ominous question remains: What, if any- 
thing, does this unnerving spate of extreme 
weather signify? Is it just a meteorological 
fluke, a one-season anomaly? Or could it 
signal a potentially devastating long-term 
trend? Atmospheric scientist William Gray 
of Colorado State University fears the an- 
swer is the latter. 





Upper-level wind (7.4 mi., 12 km above earth) 


Lower-level wind (0.6 mi., 1 km above earth) 


That’s not the 


Indeed, he notes, the large number of 
storms this year seems unusual only be- 
cause the U.S. has experienced a hurricane 
lull for the past 25 years. A correction is 
now overdue and, when it comes, he 
warns, “We're going to see hurricane dam- 
age like we've never seen it before.” 
that the storms are necessarily getting 
more severe but that there has been mas 
sive population growth and an accompa- 
nying building boom along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. More people live between 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale, notes political 
scientist Roger Pielke Jr. of the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research, than 
occupied the entire coastline from Texas 
to Virginia 60 years ago. 

While boom-and-bust hurricane cycles 
lasting decades have been well document- 
ed, the reasons for them remain obscure. 


It’s not 


case for individual storms, 


though. Atlantic hurricanes inevitably get 
their start in Africa, where hot, dry air over- 
lying the Sahara desert collides with cooler, 

moister air over the sub- 
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GET USED TO IT: Storms like Erin, which battered Florida last month, could come more often and do more damage in the near future 


Saharan region known as the Sahel. Under 
normal conditions, the collision produces 
eddies of low-pressure air that drift out 
over the ocean, where storm clouds begin 
to form. Most of the time, the clouds sim- 
ply dump their load of rain and dissipate. 
But every so often, one of these low- 
pressure systems, its winds spinning slowly 
counterclockwise, starts to strengthen—and 


that’s when the trouble can begin. During | 


late summer and fall, broad swaths of sub- 
tropical ocean can reach temperatures of 
80°F or more. The warm, humid air above 
the ocean surface would tend to rise any- 
way, and when a low-pressure region drifts 
by, it’s like taking the lid off a steaming pot. 
The air rushes upward, dumping its mois- 
ture and energy, which forces the winds to 
whirl ever faster. Meanwhile, down at the 
surface, more warm air rushes in to replace 
what's risen, and it shoots upward in turn. 
After a few days of this self-sustaining 
process, a low-pressure tropical depression 
can escalate into a tropical storm and then, 
if the winds reach a sustained 75 m.p.h. or 
more, a full-blown hurricane. 

That's the textbook version at least. In 
practice, nature often kills hurricanes be- 
fore they are born. For example, the inter- 
mittent warm-water current in the Pacific 
Ocean known as El Nifio generates wester- 
ly winds that reach halfway around the 
globe to disrupt cloud formations that 
might otherwise form hurricanes. In fact, 
says Colorado State’s Gray, a major reason 
there have been so few hurricanes in re- 
cent years is that El Nifo has continued on 
a more or less nonstop basis. 

The terrible, two-decade drought that 
plagued the African Sahel until lately also 
cut down on tropical storms, says Gray. 
Strong winds that accompanied this pro- 
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longed dry spell swept rain clouds away 
from the Sahel and sheared the tops off 
storm systems that might eventually have 
become hurricanes. Now that the drought 
has eased, these storms are more likely to 
persist and grow. 


THER FACTORS—VARIATIONS IN 
ocean temperatures and in high- 
altitude prevailing winds—are 
also involved. Nobody can say 
with any certainty why these 
meteorological influences come 

and go as they do. Gray favors a mecha- 
nism known as the Great Ocean Convey- 
or Belt, a vast, and so far poorly under- 
stood, undersea current that carries warm 
water from the Pacific and Indian oceans 
into the Atlantic. When the conveyor belt 
runs faster for unknown reasons, there is 
more warm water available to generate 
both rain in the Sahel and storms over the 
North Atlantic. Or so the reasoning goes. 

But even though nobody has a handle 
on the underlying dynamics, the link be- 
tween far-flung weather patterns and 
the North American hurricane season ap- 
pears solid. Indeed, for the past 12 years, 
Gray has routinely used El Nifio, Sahel 
rainfall and other factors to make impres- 
sively accurate predictions. Last October 
he forecast 12 major tropical storms for 
1995, and in early August he upped the 
number to 16, just five storms shy of the 
record set in 1933 and more than double 
the number in 1994. “People thought we'd 
gone crazy,” says Gray. “Now it appears 
we probably undershot.” 

So far, there’s absolutely no evidence 
that this year’s upswing in storms can be 
attributed to that always fashionable sus- 
pect global warming. It’s logical to assume 
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that warmer oceans will give rise to more 
dangerous hurricanes. But the warming, 
if it’s real, is still too small to have much 
effect. That doesn’t mean it won't happen 
in the future, though. Hurricanes might 
not be more frequent in a hotter world, 
but they could be more intense. The upper 
limit on wind velocities should increase, 
M.L.T. atmospheric scientist Kerry Eman- 
uel calculates, perhaps as much as 40 
m.p.h. over their current top speed of 
about 180. And while major urban centers 
won't be battered by winds at the top of 
the range any more than they are today, 
there would be a rise in potential danger. 

While the threat from global warming 
is purely theoretical, the danger from 
an old-fashioned, decades-long spate of 
stormy seasons is real. Gray says we need 
look back only to the 1950s and ’60s, when 
21 hurricanes pummeled the U.S., to see 
what could lie ahead for coastal residents. 
Those hurricanes took hundreds of lives in 
the U.S. and thousands in the Caribbean. 
While lives can be protected by early warn- 
ing and prompt evacuation, protecting 
property is another matter. If Hurricane 
Andrew had veered just 20 miles farther 
north on its destructive path through South 
Florida in 1992, it might have done $100 
billion in damage rather than $25 billion. 

Earthquakes may get more press, 
but hurricanes can be far more destruc- 
tive. “They are,” Gray says, “the biggest 
natural threat facing the U.S.” Nobody 
can predict whether a given storm will 
blast through a city or dissipate harm- 
lessly at sea. But it doesn’t take an at- 
mospheric scientist to realize that the 
more storms there are, the greater the 
danger of disaster. —With reporting by 
David Bjerklie/New York 
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displays grit, spirit and skill in his | 
relentless quest for perfection on 


and off the baseball diamond 


By STEVE WULF BALTIMORE 


HE STREAK IS SUCH AN INADEQUATE DESCRIPTION FOR 
something that began 2,127 games, 29 different double- 
play partners and 13% years ago. If you pitch 59 consecu- 
tive shutout innings or hit in 56 straight games, you are on 
a streak. But if you play so long that 3,695 other major lea- 
guers have gone on the disabled list since the last time you 
spent an entire game on the bench, so continuously that 
more than 50 million fans have seen nobody but you start the game 
at your position, you are not on a streak. You are on a river, a long, 
meandering river like, say, the Susquehanna, which begins its 444- 
mile journey in Cooperstown, New York, the purported cradle of 
baseball. From there the Susquehanna finds its way to Oneonta, the 
home of 1950 National League Mvp Jim 
Konstanty; dips down into Pennsylvania 
before recrossing the border near Bing- 
hamton, where Wee Willie Keeler and 
Whitey Ford cut their professional teeth; 
winds back down south toward Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, where Joe Mc- 
Carthy managed his first team; meets up 
with the West Branch, which flows past 
Williamsport, the birthplace of Little 
League Baseball, and Lewisburg, home 
of Christy Mathewson’s alma mater, 
Bucknell University; bisects Harris- 
burg, where Hall of Fame pitcher Vic 
Willis got his start; rushes past York, 
which once knew Brooks Robinson as 
a second baseman; crosses the border 
into Maryland and—at long last—en- 
ters the Chesapeake Bay at Havre de 
Grace, which happens to be the birth- 
place of Calvin Edwin Ripken Jr. 
Unless something unforeseen or unthinkable happens, Cal Rip- 
ken, the 35-year-old shortstop for the Baltimore Orioles, will play in 
his 2,131st straight game on Sept. 6, against the California Angels in ! 
Oriole Park at Camden Yards. That will break the record set by Lou | 
Gehrig, the first baseman for the New York Yankees from 1925 un- 
til 1939. The “Streak,” as it has come to be called, officially began on 
May 30, 1982, when Orioles manager Earl Weaver started Ripken 
at third base, which was then his position, against the Toronto Blue 
Jays. The previous day, Weaver had rested the 21-year-old rookie in 
the second game of a doubleheader. 









Amanager once claimed 
Junior would be major 
league even as a fetus 


| 
More than a throwback, Cal Ripken 
| 
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Unofficially, the Streak probably began 
in the late 60s in the basement of the Rip- 
ken household, by then in Aberdeen, 
Maryland. Says Vi Ripken, the matriarch of 
the Ripken clan (daughter Ellen, sons Cal 
Jr., Fred and Billy): “I wish | had a nickel 
for every time I heard ‘Just one more game, 
Mom.’ The kids would be playing Ping- 
Pong in the basement, and it was always a 
struggle to get them to come upstairs for 
dinner, and even more of a struggle to get 
them to go to bed. Nobody liked to end the 
night on a loss, especially Junior. ‘Just one 
more game, Mom.’ ” 

Just one more game. Therein 










YOU'RE UP 


Playing for his Little League team at age 8, 
Ripken—middle row, fourth from left—was 
already dominating the competition 


« lies the true beauty of the Streak. Ripken nev- 
2 er set out to eclipse the “Iron Horse,” who he 
modestly and somewhat mistakenly believes 
was a much better ballplayer than himself. 
= “I'm not even in Gehrig's league,” says Rip- 
-ken. Offensively speaking, Ripken may be 
right, although he has had two mvp, Gehrigian 
= seasons (1983 and 1991). But defensively Rip- 
ken plays a much tougher position than 
© Gehrig did, and he does a much better job of 
<it at that. As durable as Lou was, he played 
© every inning of every game for only one sea- 
=son; Ripken played every inning of 904 
straight games from 1982 to '87—only his fa- 
«ther, then the manager of the Orioles, could 
sit him down. While Gehrig occasionally re- 
sorted to artifice to extend his streak, Ripken 
has never done anything untoward to keep 
his alive, or played anything less than hard. 
Gehrig was literally afraid of leaving the line- 
up; Ripken is in it for the fun. “There’s a joy 
to Cal’s game that never ceases to amaze 
me,” says Mike Flanagan, the Orioles’ 
pitching coach who has played for Cal Sr. 
and played with Cal Jr. “People who think 
he’s out for glory just don’t get it.” Indeed, 
fans who think that Ripken will sit down 
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shortly after No. 2,131 are mistaken. Bar 
ring injury or sudden ineptitude, Ripken 
will play in Nos. 2,132, 2,133, 2,134 ... The 
Iron Bird. 

Occasionally given to slumps, Ripken 
is approaching the Streak in something of a 
hitting malaise that has dropped his aver- 
age into the .260s. But he still plays his po- 
sition with amazing grace; at 6 ft. 4 in. he is 
not only the tallest shortstop in history but 
also one of the smoothest. And rather than 
go into a shell to protect his privacy this 
season, he has been making a concerted ef- 
fort to meet the needs of the media and the 
wants of the fans. At the All-Star 

Game in Arlington, Texas, he 
worked his way from dugout to 
dugout in 100°F heat, signing 
everything put in his way. In Balti- 
more this summer, he has been 
conducting after-the-game auto- 
graph sessions to make up for lost 
time and repair the wounds of the 
baseball strike. 

There are times in which 
Ripken seems not just a throw- 
back but the last true sports 
hero. He carries the requisite 
superstar salary—$6 million an 

nually for two more years—but 
almost none of the other bag- 
gage that has come to be asso- 
ciated with the modern-day 
professional athlete. He has never 
sulked, malingered, strutted, whined, 
wheedled or referred to himself in the 
third person. He has turned down several 
opportunities to become a free agent, pre- 
ferring to remain an Oriole and a Balti- 
morean. He has endorsements, to be sure, 
but his most famous one is for milk. 

America never stops moaning about 
the absence of heroes—“Where have you 
gone, Joe DiMaggio?”—yet when it has 
someone who daily displays grit, generosi- 
ty, spirit and skill, not to mention incredi- 
bly blue eyes, what does it do? It looks this 
generation’s gift horse in the mouth. 
Robert Lipsyte, the respected New York 
Times columnist, recently suggested that 
Ripken take a seat rather than sully 
Gehrig’s memory. And the hate mail that 
Ripken has received this summer has been 
of such volume and venom that Major 
League Baseball has had to beef up the se- 
curity around him. 

Opponents and teammates alike hold 
Ripken in the same awe in which he holds 
Gehrig. Says the Toronto Blue Jays’ veteran 
designated hitter Paul Molitor: “As some- 
one who has spent a few years of my life 
on the disabled list, I can tell you that what 
Cal has done and is still doing is beyond 
my comprehension. He plays the second 
toughest position on the field every day, 
often on artificial turf, sometimes in day 
games after night games, sometimes after 





flying all night. He’s still a dangerous hitter, 
still the most reliable shortstop out there, 
and he is the essence of class on and off the 
field. He’s enough to make you sick.” 


WITH ANY GREAT RIVER, THERE IS A LONG- 
ing to find the source. In Ripken’s case, it is 
an immaculately groomed, ranch-style 
home in Aberdeen, where he and his sib- 
lings grew up and where his folks, Vi and 
Cal Sr., still spend their days in semi- 
retirement: golf, bumper pool, tomato 
plants. Senior’s tomatoes are such things of 





beauty that he could probably make a for 
tune selling them at a road stand, maybe 


even under a sign that reads SON-TRIED 
rOMATOES 

Cal met Vi after watching her play soft- 
ball in ind the game has 
gripped their family ever since. When Cal 
Ir. was born, Cal Sr. was catching for Class 


high school 


B Fox Cities (Wisconsin) under manager 
Earl Weaver. (Weaver 
knew even when Junior was a fetus that he 


once claimed he 


was going to be a major leaguer.) An injury 
ended Senior's playing career soon after 


During an autograph session 
at Boston's Fenway Park, 
Ripken signs joyfully while 

chatting with his fans 


He holds endorsement 
meetings on the road to 
make time for family at home 


Playing the second most 
dangerous position, Ripken 
exhibits durability that is all 

the more amazing 


Good humor and 
intelligence mark his 
interviews 
ward, so he embarked on a minor league 
managerial odyssey that took him to Lees 
burg, Florida; Appleton, Wisconsin; Ken- 
newick-Richland-Pasco, Washington: Ab- 
South Dakota; Elmira, New York 
and Dallas. While Dad was away, Mom 
was home in Maryland raising the four 
kids, who were born just six years apart 


erdeen 


By the time Cal Sr. was given the Ori- 
oles’ Double-A team in Asheville, North 
Carolina, in 1972, the kids were old enough 
to help out—Ellie as the scoreboard keep- 
er, Junior as the bat boy, Fred as a club 
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house attendant and Billy as the ball boy. “! 
think that’s where I first picked up my 
work ethic,” says Cal Jr. “My dad did every 
thing 
also the pitching coach, the batting coach 
the batting-practice pitcher, the ground 
keeper And when he wasn’t on the field, he 
Cal Sr 


might have entranced Grant Wood, cracks 


He was not only the manager but 


was talking baseball , whose face 
a rare smile when he thinks back to his day 
in Asheville. “At the start of batting pra 
tice, | would plant the boys at the base of 
the outfield fence to shag flies and tel 





them, ‘Don’t move 


But as practice went 
on, I would see them inch in toward the in 
field, until by the end Cal was taking 
ground balls hit by my third baseman, 
Doug DeCinces, while Billy was just a few 
behind him.” One night, when 
DeCinces and the 12-year-old Cal were the 
last ones on the field, a gunshot rang out 
from behind the outfield fence, and a bul- 
let hit the ground near Cal. DeCinces 
picked him up and carried him to the safe- 
ty of the dugout 

Cal Sr. finally made the majors in 1976 
as one of Weaver's coaches. And in 1978 
the Orioles made the star shortstop and 
pitcher for Aberdeen High School, Cal Jr., 
their fourth pick in the draft. His talent was 
so obvious that nepotism was never an Is- 
In 1982 the Orioles traded third- 
baseman DeCinces to the California An 
gels to make room for the kid he once 
carried to safety. Ripken missed only two 


paces 


sue 


games in his Rookie of the Year season, be 
coming the Orioles’ shortstop on a perma 
In 83 Ripken was 
named the American League Mvp, helping 
lead the Orioles to victory in the World Se 
ries over the Philadelphia Phillies 

After °83, though, the 
through a rough period. Cal Sr. was given 
the club to manage in 87, and in July of that 
season, his youngest son Billy became the 
Orioles’ regular second baseman, making 
Cal St 
have two sons on his team at the same time. 
But not even that tender story line could 


nent basis on July 1 


Orioles went 


the first major league manager to 


br 


The last man to leave the ball park, 
well past midnight, Ripken eats a late 
dinner and perfects his swing 


save the O’s, or Cal Sr.’s job. When the team 
lost the first six games of the ’88 season, he 
was fired, although Billy remained Cal Jr.’s 
double-play partner until 1992. 


S$ THE ORIOLES CONTINUED TO 
struggle, and Ripken’s consecu- 
tive-game string grew longer and 
longer, the talk about resting him 
grew louder and louder. “I never 
understood the reasoning behind 

it,” he says. “O.K., my statistics weren't as 

good as they were in ’83, but sitting down 
would only be running away from the 
problem. You don’t get out of a slump by 
not playing. And if I wasn’t hitting, I could 
help the team in other ways.” Indeed, in 

1990 Ripken set a major league record for 

fewest errors by a shortstop in a season, an 

amazingly low three. Then in 1991 he won 
his second Mvp award with a .323 average, 

34 homers and 114 reis. “That season 

proved a lot to me and other people,” says 

Ripken. “I admit I had my doubts, won- 

dering maybe if I was past my prime. But 

after that I felt, ‘So what if I get older? I'll 

just work a little harder.” 

The Streak has had two close calls. The 
first came during game No. 444 in April 
1985, when Ripken sprained his ankle on a 
pick-off play in the third inning. Although 
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he continued playing, his ankle was badly 
swollen and discolored after the game. 
Fortunately, the Orioles had scheduled an 
exhibition game against the Naval Acade- 
my the next day. The second near-miss 
came as a result of a bench-clearing melee 
with the Seattle Mariners during game No 
1,790 in June of 93. Ripken twisted his 
knee, and when he woke up the next morn- 
ing, he couldn’t put his weight on it. He 
told his wife Kelly he might not be able to 
play that night. According to Kelly, “Just 
before he left for the ball park, I said, 
‘Maybe you could just play one inning and 
then come out.’ He snapped, ‘No! Either | 
play the whole game or | don’t play at all.” 
I told him, ‘Just checking, dear.’” 

Ripken did play the full nine innings 
that night. In fact, he has played in 99.2% 
of every Orioles game since the Streak be- 
gan. The percentage would be even higher 
had Ripken not been ejected from two 
games in the first inning. After umpire 
Drew Coble threw him out on Aug. 7, 1989, 
for arguing, Coble said, “I felt like I was 
throwing God out of church.” 

If Ripken does have a flaw, it is his tem- 
per. He doesn’t tolerate incompetence on 
the part of umpires or teammates. “I’m also 
stubborn,” he says. “I think that’s one trait 
I share with Gehrig.” But by and large he 
conducts himself with consideration and 
intelligence and good humor. His parents 
have something to do with that, but so does 
the Orioles’ organization, which has a 
unique tradition of encouraging players to 


ss 


become active in the community. Ripken is 
particularly involved in an adult-literacy 
program in Baltimore. 

It’s not easy being Ripken, especially 
these days. Before a recent 7:30 p.m. game 
with the Cleveland Indians, he arrived at 
the ball park at 12:30 for a two-hour discus- 
sion with Oriole officials on the plans for 
“Streak Week.” At 2:45 he had a photo shoot 
with the Rawlings Sporting Goods company. 
At 3 he did a CNN interview; at 3:30 two lo- 
cal TV interviews; at 4:05 an ESPN interview. 
After that he 
pregame routine, stretching and laughing 
with Brady Anderson, taking his cuts in bat- 
ting practice, prancing around his shortstop 
territory in infield practice—how can any 
man find so much enjoyment in a ground 
ball, much less his 100,000,000th ground 
ball? Then he went off to work on his swing 
on the indoor batting tee for 15 minutes, and 
then he went over scouting reports on the 
Indians. Once the game started, he went 
hitless and drew a walk, but played his posi- 
tion flawlessly. (A shortstop has some special 
responsibility on every play that’s not a 
strikeout.) And when the 3-hr. 16-min. 8-5 
defeat was over, Ripken didn’t just dress 


and go home. He went back out onto the | 


field for one of his postgame autograph ses- 
sions, signing for and kibitzing with 2,000 
fans. “Cal Ripken personifies everything 
that is right with baseball,” said Bob Seal, 
33, an engineer for the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad who came up to the game from 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


“iin 


immersed himself in his | 





FENN ees HH 


ON DECK 


There are times in which Ripken, 
above in Camden Yards, Baltimore, 
seems the last true sports hero 


A Ripken autograph session is illumi- 
nating because he doesn’t just sign, sign, 
sign in the joyless way that many other 
ballplayers do. He engages people in con- 
versation, talking to them as one baseball 
fan would to another. (“Man, did you see 
the stuff Mussina had tonight?” says Rip- 
ken, the fan.) If he sees a child with a rival’s 





hat on, he’ll kid him or her and maybe even | 


exchange the cap for one of his own. 

Actually, Ripken’s easy way with the 
fans had something to do with the way he 
met his wife. Kelly Geer’s mother chatted 
him up at a restaurant signing one night in 
1983, telling him about her eligible daugh- 
ter, and Cal signed the ball to Kelly, “If you 
look like your mother, I’m sorry I missed you. 
Cal Ripken.” As Kelly recalls, “My reaction 
was, ‘Who's Cal Ripken?’ But a couple of 
months later, I was in a restaurant where he 
was signing, and when I thanked him for 
being so nice to my mom, he said, “You 
must be Kelly. You're 6 ft. tall, blond, you 
have green eyes, you went to the Universi- 
ty of Maryland, and you work for the air- 
lines.’ The next day he called.” Kelly and 
Cal were married four years later. They 
now have two children: Rachel, who was 
born in November 1989, and Ryan, who 
was born in July 1993 on—somebody up 
there likes Cal—an off day. 
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Both the Orioles and Ripken feared that 
this season might be overwhelming for him, 
but it has become quite the opposite. “This is 
the most relaxed I’ve seen Cal in years,” says 
Kelly. “He’s at peace with himself. He real- 
izes that even though the Streak will always 
be a part of his identity, it’s a positive thing.” 


WHEN RIPKEN IS ASKED HOW HE’S CHANGED 
during the Streak, he responds, “Less and 
grayer hair.” But then he gives a more 
thoughtful answer: “I’m much better with 
people, kids particularly. When I was 
young and fans would give me their babies 
to hold for a picture, the babies always end- 
ed up crying. But now that I have kids of my 
own, | find it easier not only to hold them, 
but to talk to them. And they ask—no of- 
fense—the best questions. Like ‘How come 
you're not crying? How come you're not 
mad you lost the game?’ And I tell them, ‘I 
am mad, but I’ve learned not to show it.’ Or 
they'll ask, “What's it like to hit a home run 
to win the game? Is it the best feeling in the 
world?’ And I tell them, ‘It is the best feel- 
ing.’ The kids reduce the game to its most 
basic level, and they remind me why it is I 
love baseball so much.” 

Travel upriver from Havre de Grace all 
the way to Cooperstown, and right there on 
Main Street is a statue of a boy called The 
Sandlot Kid. He’s barefoot, and he’s wear- 
ing a straw hat. But he holds his bat over his 
shoulder a little like Cal Ripken. Just one 
more game. —With reporting by Brian J. Doyle/ 
Baltimore 
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Its a Friendly 


Inspired by the NBC hit 
Friends, a dozen new 
sitcoms focus on urban 
dating life. But dramas 
are the season’ best bets 





By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


HEY WILL BE AS HARD TO 
avoid this fall as TV’s usual 
glut of precocious grade- 
schoolers. Soon to arrive in 
droves: wisecracking, style- 
conscious young men and 
women on perpetually unpromising blind 
dates. Within the next month, a macho 
cop will be fixed up with an earnest obit- 
uary writer; a messy-haired leftist will 
share a grueling meal with a money-ob- 
sessed adman; a skeptical guy who writes 
novels will not hit it off with a name-drop- 
ping magazine reporter; and a reception- 
ist will dine uneasily with a balding editor 
afflicted with Tourette’s syndrome. 

Of the 42 new prime-time shows pre- 
miering in the next few weeks—on the Big 
Four networks as well as on two part-time 
newcomers launched last season by Para- 
mount and Warner Bros.—nearly a dozen 
pay homage to the urban single life. Thank 
Friends, NBC's superhit of last season. The 
comedy about a group of young Manhat- 
tanites who spend their time drinking cof- 
fee and deconstructing their dating lives 
has spawned more copies than a Rolex 
diving watch. The networks’ pursuit of so- 
phisticated urban comedy mostly falls 
short, however. Even though sitcoms 
dominate in sheer numbers, the most in- 
teresting activity lies elsewhere. This sea- 
son’s best bets are a handful of intelligent- 
ly conceived, suspenseful dramas. 

But you have to find them amid the 
sitcoms. The Single Guy and Caroline in 

. . . : the City, two Friends-inspired shows on 

Caroline in the City NBC, have received the most attention, 

At the head of the parade of sitcom singles, Lea Thompson is perpetually flustered— largely because of their golden Thursday- 
but not all that funny—as a Manhattan cartoonist in search of real love night time slots. The Single Guy, which 
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follows Friends at 8:30 p.m. Eastern time, 
stars Jonathan Silverman, who never 
overdoes it as a New York City writer 
frustrated by his friends’ efforts to find 
him a mate. The funniest of the match- 
makers—and the show’s greatest draw—is 
his friend Sam (Joey Slotnick), who 
scours the subways looking for women to 
introduce to his chum. Slotnick is one of 
the few comics who can appropriate Jer- 
ry Seinfeld’s whiny inflections without 
making you want to hurl your TV set out 
a high window. 

There is no such standout character 
on Caroline in the City, sandwiched be 
tween hits Seinfeld and ER at 9:30 p.m 
E.T. Starring Lea Thompson as a flustered 
cartoonist with an oddball assistant and a 
promiscuous best friend, Caroline lacks 
the quirkiness and edge of its fellow NxB« 
sitcoms. It also depends on the sort of 
hoary comedy devices that have made 
decades of TV sitcoms embarrassing to 
watch. When Caroline visits her 
some ex-beau at his office, she tries to cov 
er up her attraction to him. “I'm 
blurts out 


hand- 


going to 
go out and get some sex,” she 
“IT mean lunch!’ 

Such banality plagues other 
Friends-influenced shows. cBs’s Can't 
Hurry Love stars Nancy McKeon (The 
Facts of Life) as a bland job-placement 
coordinator who daydreams while feed 
ing the pigeons outside her lower Man 
hattan office window. The WB network 
is offering Simon, about two goofball 
brothers sharing a New York tenement 
flat, and First Time Out 

“three equally unfunny 
who § 


also 


which depicts 
housemates 
women this time pe about find 
ing men in LA Jerry 
: Springer. From Fox comes Too Some- 
thing, featuring slacker best friends who 
5 work in a mail room and aren't nearly as 
offbeat as the show’s creators (who are 
: also the stars) seem to believe, and Part- 
ners, in which Jon Cryer overacts as a 
young architect who can’t cope with the 
fact that his closest friend is marrying. 
The best new ensemble comedy of 
<the season is at least something of a 





and missing 








American Gothic 


From The X-Files has come a spate of shows that dabble in the paranormal. The 
creepiest stars Gary Cole as a Sinister small-town sheriff 


departure. asc’s The Drew Carey Shou 
(Wednesdays, 8:30 p.m. E.T.), starring 
and co-created by stand-up comic 
Carey, is a working-class Friends 
in which 
coffee bars, congregating instead in beer 
joints and bare kitchens with no visible 


signs of 


a hip 


sitcom the characters avoid 


a Williams-Sonoma shopping 
spree 

Unlike most of his siteom contempo 
as Carey's character is called 
Manhattanite 


spewing caustic one-liners. He’s a beefy 


raries, Drew 


on the show) is no wiry 


Midwesterner who is sparing with his 
barbs. As a department-store personnel 


manager, he finds his travails are more 
mundane. In the pilot Drew is threatened 
with a lawsuit by an obese woman in 


mounds of blue eye shadow who cries Sex 
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ual discrimination when he doesn’t hire 


her to run the cosmetics counter. Carey is 


so buffoonish he can elicit laughs with a 





mere bobbing tilt of his head. Among his 
friends, Ryan Stiles 


reminiscent of Christopher Lloyd’s Rev 


s engaging as a janitor 


erend Jim on Taxi 

If only the higher-tax-bracket singles 
on the new css drama Central Park West 
(Wednesdays, 9 p.m. E.T.) were as amus 
ing. The show, revolving around a wealthy 
New York publishing 


oped by Darren Star, creator of Melros« 


family, was devel 


Place. But it lacks that series’ appealing 


campiness. On Melrose the characters are 


that they 
dumbfounde gle time they are 
blackmailed or cheated on 


son, the CPW crowd is rather sharp and as 


so unfailingly stupid remain 





very sir 





In compari 





The Single Guy 


Jonathan Silverman, bachelor novelist, 
tries to fend off friends who can't 
control their matchmaking instincts 


ya result less fun to watch. Still, there are 
‘ snippets of irresistible dialogue. When a 
stockbroker dumps his girlfriend after 
squandering her fortune in bad invest- 
ments, she screams, “Why wasn’t I diver- 
sified? What kind of scum are you?” 

The characters on this season’s more 
intriguing dramas have weightier things 
to worry about than the fluctuating value 
of hedge funds. Inspired by the success of 
the Fox series The X-Files, several new 
one-hour dramas venture into the para- 
normal. Strange Luck, which 
will air on Fox just before The 
X-Files (Fridays, 8 p.m. E.T.), 
centers on a photojournalist 
(D.B. Sweeney) who as a 
child survived a plane crash 
Now he keeps finding himself 
in life-threatening predica- 
ments, from which he 
somehow always succeeds in 
escaping. 

A psychically beleaguered 
photographer is also at the 
center of Nowhere Man, an 
unusually frightening and 
well-acted thriller on the UPN 
network (Mondays, 9 p.m. 
E.T.). Thomas Veil (Bruce 
Greenwood) returns to his 
table at a restaurant to discov- 
er that his wife has vanished 
and everyone in his life sud- 
denly doesn’t know him. His identity has 
been erased, and the show tracks his ef- 
forts to regain it. 

The two best dramas of the season 
represent the range of TV's fascination 
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with matters of good and evil, from the 
darkest recesses of the soul to the harsh 
light of the courtroom. American Gothic 
(Fridays, 10 p.m. E.T.), one of the eeriest 
shows to come along in years, revolves 
around Lucas Buck (Gary Cole), a sinister 
sheriff. Buck runs everything in the fic- 
tional Southern town of Trinity, where 
the weirdness is as oppressive as the hu- 
midity. He lies, rapes and murders while 
whistling the theme song of The Andy 
Griffith Show. To the locals he appears a 
kindly, caring lawman; he finds people 
jobs and gives peppy talks to grade-school 
classes. But his mission throughout the 
series is to gain control of a young boy 
(Lucas Black) whose sister Buck has killed 
and whose only weapon against the sher- 
iff is the girl’s otherworldly guidance. 
Cole plays Buck with just the right patho- 
logical gaze and, alternately, avuncular 
smile; he’s chillingly convincing in both 
roles. 

American Gothic never lets up on its 
creepy surrealism—it is Twin Peaks with- 
out the sardonic levity. The show was cre- 
ated and scripted, improbably, by former 
Hardy Boys star Shaun Cassidy, who says 
he “wanted to do a show set in the Cape 
Fear South, where there is still a rich 
sense of folklore—not the magnolia-and- 
lemonade South we're used to on TV.” 
He has succeeded. “I always saw this not 
as a horror show,” he says, “but as a show 
about moral struggles.” 

The moral struggles are more intri- 
cately played out on aBc’s Murder One 
(Thursdays, 10 p.m. E.T.), probably the 
season’s most eagerly anticipated new 
show. Conceived by Steven Bochco, the 





The Drew Carey Show 


The stand-up comic created and 
stars in a show that puts a working-class 
twist on the Friends tormula 
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Murder One 


Steven Bochco, creator of NYPD Blue, 
this time asks viewers to follow one 
murder trial for an entire season 


creator of Hill Street Blues and NYPD 
Blue, Murder One will spend its entire 23- 
episode season following the course of a < 
single homicide case. And for viewers 
who find this suspiciously familiar, 
Bochco stresses that he came up with the 
idea years before the O.J. Simpson trial. 

The story involves the murder of a 
15-year-old girl found dead in her older 
sister’s apartment. The accused is a so- 
cially prominent businessman with a 
sordid side, who police believe was hav- 
ing an affair with the teenager. 
Stanley Tucci exudes a quiet 
smarminess as the suspect, 
and despite the show’s tawdry 
subject matter, it never feels 
cheap. If subsequent episodes 
prove as gripping as the first 
audiences could get hooked 
on the unusual serial format. 

Yet Murder One, sched- 
uled opposite last season’s hit 
ER, does have a tough road 
ahead. Bochco admits the for 
mat has pitfalls; though only 
seven scripts have been writ- 
ten, he knows how the case will 
be resolved—and there’s little 
chance to make midcourse 
corrections. “The degree of dif- 
ficulty of doing something like 
this is much higher than | 
thought,” he says. “If you think 
you've made a wrong turn, you can’t go 
back and fix it.” For TV viewers, though, 
an hour with Murder One is the best blind 
date of the season —With reporting by 
William Tynan/New York 








Running 
Up the 


Scores 


With little fanfare, a new crop 
of composers is revitalizing 
the art of film music 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


HE SCENE FROM PSYCHO IS A 

grisly shudder in the collective 

unconscious, as bracing as 

Janet Leigh’s famous shower 

and possibly even more shock- 
ing. The detective, played by Martin 
Balsam, is climbing the stairway of Nor 
man Bates’ creepy old house, his cau- 
tious tread accompanied by a few high- 
pitched notes in the violins, pregnant 
with mystery and menace. As he reaches 
the landing, a door flies open in a glint of 
flashing steel: suddenly the strings shriek 
rhythmically, as the knife blade slashes 
down and the stricken cop topples back- 
ward to his death in a symphony of pizzi- 
cato cellos and basses. We not only see 
his death; we hear it as well. 

Many things go into the making of a 
but Alfred Hitchcock's 
timeless thriller is inseparable in our 
memory from Bernard Hermann’s el- 
dritch, bump-in-the-night score. Through- 
out the Golden Age of Hollywood, the 
music of composers like Hermann, Erich 
Korngold, Max Steiner, Miklos Rozsa, Al- 
fred Newman and others was an inte- 
gral—and often unforgettable—part of the 
motion-picture experience. What is Gone 
With the Wind without Steiner’s haunting 
Tara’s Theme, or Lawrence of Arabia 
without Maurice Jarre’s heroic, expansive 
opening music? Why can’t they write 
them like that anymore? 

Well, they do. The venerable art of 
movie scoring may have been upstaged 
of late by a new kind of sound track—the 
so-called compilation score, cobbled-to- 
gether collections of rock songs (some 
containing new songs, others merely 
groups of oldies). They're a smart exam- 
ple of marketing synergy: the movie 
helps sell the album; the album helps sell 
the movie. The sound tracks for Batman 


movie classic, 


HORNER: The Braveheart composer says, 


Forever (with a hit single by U2) and 
Dangerous Minds (with one by rapper 
Coolio) have been among the summer's 
best sellers. 

Yet a sequel to the Golden Age of 
movie music is upon us, and it can’t be 
found on the Billboard charts. Not since 
the heyday of Steiner and Hermann have 
there been as many brilliant young com- 
posers working in movies. Consider these 
recent offerings: James Horner’s glori- 
Celtic-twilight-tinged for 
Braveheart, along with his otherworldly 
harmonies for Apollo 13; Elliot Golden- 
thal’s dashing romp through Batman 
Forever; Michael Kamen’s lounge-lizard 


OUS, music 





KAMEN: Writing the score for Don Juan 
de Marco, he created his own No. 1 hit 
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“Ideally, the music shouldn't be noticed” 


gloss on the great Latin lover Don Juan de 
Marco; and James Newton Howard's 
swashbuckling music for the otherwise 
waterlogged epic Waterworld. Together 
with the idiosyncratic Danny Elfman 
(Batman, Pee Wee's Big Adventure) and 
the rhapsodic Trevor Jones (The Last of 
the Mohicans, Cliffhanger), not to men- 
tion such still active veterans as Jerry 
Goldsmith (Basic Instinct), Ennio Morri- 
cone (Wolf) and, foremost among them, 
John Williams, whose 1977 score for Star 
Wars single-handedly revived the Tech- 
nicolor genre, they form the core of Hol- 
lywood’s new musical A-list. 

Now, as then, movie music is firmly in 
the romantic tradition. In accepting the 
1954 Academy Award for his score for The 
High and the Mighty, Dimitri Tiomkin 
thanked “all those who helped me win 
this award—Johannes Brahms, Richard 
Strauss, Beethoven and Tchaikovsky.” 
What the new composers apart, 
though, is their ability to combine dis- 
parate influences in the same score, draw- 
ing equally on rock, jazz, classical and folk 
influences. In Braveheart, for example, 
Horner melds the lonely sound of the 
Irish uillean pipes and the Peruvian flute 
with a modern symphony orchestra to 
portray Mel Gibson’s doomed hero. 

Part art, part artifice, a great movie 
score can give a picture an operatic, larg- 
er-than-life quality that elevates both the 


sets 














GOLDENTHAL: He had less than a month to redo Interview with the Vampire 


senses and the emotions, while working 
primarily on the level of the subconscious. 
The relatively anonymous film composers 
are some of the best—and longest-suffer- 
ing—talents in the music business, subject 
to the vagaries of whimsical producers, 
ham-fisted editors and tone-deaf direc- 
tors. “It’s a brutal business,” says Kamen, 
45. “They don’t care about your musical 
ambitions, or even if the oboe is in tune. 
They care whether the music is delivered 
on time and on budget.” 

Yet film composers are used to being 
overlooked. “Ideally, the music shouldn't 
be noticed at all,” says Horner, 42, the 
British-trained composer who now com 
mands nearly half a million dollars per 
score. “It should just manipulate the hell 
out of an audience. Music shoves the emo. 
tions around, and it has to be done skillfully 
and elegantly.” Audiences may not notice 
that the music is there—but they will sure- 
ly notice if it’s not. A delirium-tremens 
scene in Billy Wilder’s 1945 drama, The 
Lost Weekend, elicited titters from early 
viewers until Rozsa added music, trans- 
forming the scene from risible to shocking 
(and helping Wilder and star Ray Milland 
win Oscars in the process) 

The lack of widespread appreciation 
doesn’t mean film composers don’t take 
their work as seriously as do concert- 
music composers. “In the academic 
world, writing in Hollywood still has a 
little stigma to it,” says Williams. “But 
the fact that you can’t take film music out 
on the concert stage and stand it on its 
own is not derogatory. It speaks to its 
function, which is to be part of a tapes 
try.” Like Williams, most of the younger 
composers are classically trained. In- 
deed, the movies have a rich tradition of 


“classical” composers turning to film 
scores: not only Korngold, the erstwhile 
Viennese opera composer, but Ameri- 
cans like Aaron Copland (The Red Pony), 
Virgil Thomson (The Plow That Broke the 
Plains), Leonard Bernstein (On the Wa- 
terfront) and, most recently, Philip Glass 
(Candyman). “There’s a tremendous 
amount of snobbery connected to film 
music,” says Goldenthal, 41, the compos- 
er of an oratorio commemorating the 
end of the Vietnam War, Fire Water Pa- 
per, which had its premiere in Southern 
California last April. “But it’s a very 
healthy way for a serious orchestral com 
poser to earn a living or for a serious the- 
ater composer to learn the craft.” 


OLDENTHAL, A NEW YORK 
City native who studied at 
the Manhattan School of 
Music under Copland and 
John Corigliano (who wrote 

the opera The Ghosts of Versailles as 
well as the score for Altered States), got 
a quick lesson in craftsmanship last 
summer, when director Neil Jordan 
abruptly discarded George Fenton's 
score for Interview with the Vampire 
and commissioned Goldenthal to write 
a new one. The composer remembers 
getting a call from Jordan while trying to 
get over the flu after finishing the score 
on Cobb: “Neil asked, ‘Can you do it? It’s 
due in August.’ And I said, ‘Great, give 
me a call in about six months.’ And he 
said, ‘No, this August.’ I had 32 weeks. 
The freak-out is when you haven’t com- 
posed a note of music and you see your 
name on the posters.” 

The problem with Fenton’s score, 
Goldenthal found, was that it mirrored 
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the tempo of the movie: slow, almost 
turgid. Like Elmer Bernstein, who en- 
livened the ponderous exodus of the Is- 
raelites in Cecil B. DeMille’s The 10 
Commandments with quick, sprightly 
march music, Goldenthal sought to spice 
up Jordan’s dour vision of vampirism 
with a sprinkle of harpsichord here, a 
dash of rock there. “The performances 
were very slow and metered,” he says. 
“Brad Pitt's delivery was whispery. What 
the music needed was horseplay, fire; I 
took any chance | had to get quick music 
in there to get people’s blood moving.” 

Most composers don’t start working 
seriously on a score until they see a rough 
cut of the finished film. In the early 
stages, says Horner, he may work on 
themes and instrumentation, but “I can’t 
really start weaving the quilt until the 
film is locked, since I’m writing to se- 
quences of fixed footage and length. In 
Braveheart | wanted to help the feeling of 
the fellow being a hero and a martyr. 
Most people would have scored his exe- 
cution differently. I chose to score it soft 
ly, with strings and a boys’ choir. To me 
that was the color of his sacrifice.” 

The master of the memorable musical 
motif and the splash of orchestral color 
remains Williams, 63. From the ominous, 
if oft-parodied, “dum-dum, dum-dum” 
tune for the shark in Jaws (itself an 
homage to a theme from Hermann’s Psy- 
cho) to the soaring melody of the mother 
ship in Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind, Williams has a knack for creating 
the perfect musical counterpoint to the 
fantastic images on screen. “We all look up 
to him,” says Kamen. “He invigorated the 
idea that the orchestra is the way to go 
when making film scores. He emphasizes 
the tonal possibilities, the excitement of a 
hundred people playing music.” 

“Movie scores have changed very lit- 
tle over the years,” notes Williams. “The 
fundamental grammar comes from oper- 
atic incidental music of the 19th century. 
That is still the accepted language of the 
popular film era.” Yet Williams speaks 
fervently about what he sees as an evolv- 
ing art form. “In a hundred years we 
could be dazzled by what is done by elec- 
tronic sound. Music and film is just start- 
ing, but it will be the entertainment 
medium of the next centuries.” 

Though many of the younger com- 
posers, such as Goldenthal and James 
Newton Howard, use synthesizers and 
mixing boards to try out their music be 
fore they put it in front of an orchestra, 
nearly all the composers reject the 
voguish use of fully synthesized scores. 
he orchestra,” says Trevor Jones 
“has a limited sound palette, synthesiz- 
ers a vast one. But a synthesizer score 
sounds old very rapidly. Orchestral scor- 
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WILLIAMS: The Star Wars composer 
“invigorated” the orchestra in film music 


ing is what you use for a long shelf life.” 
The advent of rock-compilation 
sound tracks is perhaps a more serious 
threat to the film composer’s art. In- 
creasingly, composers are finding them- 
selves shouldered aside, as studios and 
record companies insert rock songs 
wherever possible, with an eye to creat 
ing a best-selling album. “A lot of direc- 
tors lately are using a crowbar to stick 
songs in a movie where they clearly don’t 
belong,” complains agent Richard Kraft, 
who represents a number of composers 
In self-defense some composers sim- 
ply write their own hits. Michael Kamen, 
a Juilliard-trained oboist, founder of the 
New York Rock & Roll Ensemble and 
composer for Alvin Ailey and the Joffrey 
Ballet, wrote the music for the No. | 
songs All for Love from The Three Mus 
keteers and Everything I Do from Robin 
Hood: Prince of Thieves, both sung by 
Bryan Adams. Kamen recalls that he had 
to fight to get his sinuous, elegant main 
theme into the movie Don Juan de Marco. 
“The director [Jeremy Leven] hated the 
tune,” he recalls. Yet when Bryan Adams 
lent his vocals, it became Have You Ever 
Really Loved a Woman?—and another 
No. 1 hit. “The theme was right: that’s 
what you can hang your hat on.” 
Well, at least a No. 1 hit is one way for 
a movie composer t yet attention. Still 
it’s an uphill struggle. “We composers 
are at least as significant as the stars who 
make $14 million or $15 million,” con 
tends Kamen. “We are actors on the 
screen. You just don’t see us.” But you 
can hear them: next time you go to the 
movies, listen. Reported by 
Michael Brunton/London, Margot Hornblower/ 
Los Angeles and David E. Thigpen/New York 
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Philip Roth's latest complainer is lecherous, meanspirited, 
politically incorrect—and, after all these years, still funny 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


MORRIS (MICKEY) SAB- 
bath is a 64-year-old for- 
mer puppeteer with a 
prostate gland that be- 
longs in the urology hall 
of fame. In addition, the 
randy creation of Philip 
Roth’s new comic novel, 
Sabbath’s Theater (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; 451 pages; $24.95), is an Olym- 


Sabbath’s 
/Miverice 








pic-class misanthrope, an example of 


homo invectus so addicted to wrath that 
he rejects suicide on the ground that 
“everything he hated was here.” 

The origins of Sabbath’s outrage lie 
scattered among his failures and stub- 
born refusal to understand why he is not 
loved and rewarded for his disorderly 
conduct. He once had a street act in New 
York City in which his magic fingers ca- 
sually unbuttoned a young woman's 
blouse. The police failed to appreciate 
the artistry. He also missed the gravy 
train when he turned down a ground- 
floor offer from Muppets creator Jim 
Henson. 

Mickey Sabbath could have been 
Big Bird. Instead he is spending his clos- 
ing years in rural Massachusetts nursing 
resentments and his ragged individual- 
ism. His sole and meager support comes 
from his wife Roseanna, an Alcoholics 
Anonymous member who nearly drank 
herself to death for typically Rothian 
reasons: “because of all that had not 
happened and because of all that had.” 
Chief among them were Sabbath’s ne- 
glect and his affair with Drenka Balich, 
the lusty wife of the local Croatian 
innkeeper. 

Is this a Jewish-style version of 
John Updike’s best-selling Couples? An 
X-rated take on Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
who long ago quietly introduced read- 
ers to the subject of senior-citizen sex? 
Or is Roth’s 21st book a strategically 
scandalous novel by a first-rate writer in 
a second-rate literary culture who 
needs another commercial success like 
Portnoy’s Complaint to justify his ad- 
vances? The issue is certainly compli- 
cated, but the fact remains that Roth 
has changed publishers as often as 
Dave Winfield has switched teams 
and for the same reasons. Management 
gets tired of paying for past perfor- 


mance, but there is always a new front 
office that needs long-ball potential. 
Sabbath’s Theater demonstrates that 
Roth still has the power to shock and 
amaze, although it doesn’t have the fresh 
manic energy of Portnoy’s Complaint 
(1969), a novel that capitalized on the 
then popular literary subjects of Jewish 
Americans and psychoanalysis. The pa- 
ganized, foul-tempered Mickey Sabbath 
is beyond all that. Some readers will find 
the material and language too scabrous 
for their taste. Others will have their own 
reasons to cry foul. Roth’s old adversaries 


in the suburban Sanhedrin should have 
no beef: Mickey is not bad for the Jews; 
he is bad for everybody. But orthodox 
feminists will be driven nuts by Drenka 
the Insatiable, and the Japanese will be 
offended by Mickey's ravings against a 
defeated enemy's celebrated prosperity. 
“In his grave, Franklin Roosevelt is spin- 
ning like an atomic dreydl,” he cries in a 
two-page riff about raw fish and “the 
Land of the Rising Nikkei Average.” 
Artistic license has expired on shtick 
like that, and further critical explication 
of the separate realms of fact and fiction 
can no longer insulate the comedy from 
the offense. But the sexual obsession and 
obscenities are intrinsic to Sabbath’s ex- 
aggerated character as a dirty old man. 


HOMO INVECTUS: Roth's protagonist is not bad for the Jews; he’s bad for everybody 


uneasy, and Roth extracts it, as he has 
done for nearly 40 years, with a tech- 
nique and verbal flair unmatched by his 
contemporaries. Sabbath the houseguest 
rummaging through a teenager's under- 
wear drawer or attempting to seduce his 
host’s wife is the sort of baggy-pants an- 
tic that a young Philip Roth probably en- 
joyed in Newark, New Jersey's long- 
gone burlesque houses. Readers may 
remember one of them as the place 
where Alexander Portnoy discovered an 
unconventional way to break in his base- 
ball glove. 

Sabbath is saved from slapstick by 
his desire to find relief and wisdom in his 
past. He comes closest in a conversation 
with a 100-year-old man who once deliv- 
ered vegetables in Mickey’s old neigh- 
borhood. Getting the spirit of the aged on 
paper has become something of a sub- 
specialty for Roth—notably in Patrimo- 
ny, his tender and unsparing account of 





his father’s life and death. The encounter 
between Sabbath and the centenarian is 
reminiscent of the earlier memoir. 
Nostalgia, on the other hand, is not 
Roth's strongest suit. Sabbath’s memo- 
ries are frequently weakened by his un- 
transformed self-pity. Furthermore, his 
return to scenes of childhood has an 
autobiographical tinge that clouds the 
distinction between the author and his 
creation: the shameless, self-destruc- 
tive rebel who wants to be remembered 
as a “Beloved Whoremonger, Seducer, 
Sodomist, Abuser of Women, Destroy- 
er of Morals, Ensnarer of Youth.” There 
should be no confusion between Sab- 
bath the puppeteer and the novelist 
who pulls the strings. Of course, there 


There is much humor in what makes us | willbe. @ 
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Sliding Past Saturn 


A world authority on manic depression reveals a 
30-year struggle with the illness 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





AY REDFIELD JAMISON IS A 
world authority on manic de- 
pression. She co-wrote the defin- 
itive medical text on the disease, 
which is also known as bipolar disorder. 
She has been a valued clinician and 
teacher, first at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, and now at Johns Hop- 
kins. As a fellow at Oxford, she pioneered 
research into the link between creativity 
and manic depression. In concerts, tele- 
vision programs and a lay book, Touched 
with Fire (1993), she has popularized that 
research, identifying as manic depressive 
such luminaries as Vincent van Gogh, 
Robert Schumann and Lord Byron. 

But what few knew until her revela- 
tion this year is that Jamison has suffered 
from manic depression for more than 30 
years. Now Jamison is publishing a 
memoir that chronicles her odyssey from 
painful mental chaos to an uneasy psy- 
chic peace. Written with poetic and 
moving sensitivity, An Unquiet Mind 
(Knopf; $22) is a rare and insightful view 
of mental illness from inside the mind of 
a trained specialist 

Going public has not been easy for 
Jamison, 49. As a therapist, she well 
knows the stigma that mental 





was mercurially moody 
as a child and became 
severely depressed as an 
adolescent. At 16 she felt 
the first intoxicating high 
of mild mania. The dis- 
ease quickly worsened. 
During her 20s she ca- 
reened through increas- 
ingly florid manias and 
overlapping depressions. 
“People usually think of 
mania and depression 
existing separately,” says 
Jamison, “but the most 
dangerous episodes are 
the ones which combine 
mania’s racing thoughts 
and impulsivity with de- 
pression’s despair. That's often when 
people try to kill themselves.” 

Jamison had her first psychotic break- 
down just months after receiving her 
Ph.D. in psychology from ucLa. Found to 
have manic depression, she was put on 
lithium, now a standard therapy for the 
condition. She responded well to the 
medication, but like so many other pa- 
tients—and despite all her training—she 
stopped taking it as soon as she began to 
feel better. Her resistance was part de- 
nial, part side effects (the high 


: 2 ‘ , ; 
frailty carries, and she wor- he You re so doses used in the early "70s 
ried about the effect her con- normal so blurred her vision). But the 
fession would have on her ’ core of her defiance, Jamison 


patients and colleagues. 
Some patients were shocked 
when she told them, she re- 
calls. “They said, “You're so 
normal, so Brooks Brothers. 
You don’t look like you've 
had a problem in your life.’” 
But she was “tired of the 
waffling,” she says. “My pro- 
fessional life is devoted to helping people 
understand and accept this disease, And 
if a professor at Hopkins can’t be open 
about having it, who can?” 

Just as important. Jamison wanted to 
explore the profound influence of pow- 
erful feelings on every aspect of life, from 
work to friendship to love. “Moods make 
us who we are,” she observes. “These 
tides work on us al! the time and leave 
their traces for good and bad.” _ 

Signs of trouble were present for Jami- 
son from an early age. The daughter of an 
Air Force meteorologist and a teacher, she 





Brooks Brothers. makes clear, was that she was 
You don’t look 
like you’ve had 
a problem in 
your life’ 97 


addicted to the highs. 

During mild mania, peo- 
ple with the illness are in- 
fused with energy and vision. 
They think faster, more 
clearly and with greater orig- 
inality. “I could fly through 
star fields and slide along the 
rings of Saturn,” writes Jamison of her 
episodes. Were it not for her disease, she 
says, “I would not have accomplished the 
same things.” Nor, she maintains, would 
many famed artists. 

That’s a dangerous idea, some critics 
say, arguing that Jamison romanticizes 
the illness. She bristles at the suggestion. 
“It’s a fact that a disproportionate num- 
ber of artists appear to have the disease 
compared with the general population,” 
she says. “Why is that so hard to stomach? 
If 80% of composers had thyroid disease, 
no one would have a hard time accepting 


AN UNQUIET MIND: Jamison’s memoir chronicles a painful 
journey from mental chaos to an uneasy psychic peace 








that. And I've said over and over again 
that you don’t have to have manic de- 
pression to be creative. In fact, most cre- 
ative people don’t.” 

With or without creativity, Jamison 
cautions, there is nothing glamorous 
about manic depression: “It’s a horrible 
disease.” In her manic phases, her rest- 
less energy helped destroy her first mar- 
riage and sent her on financially ruinous 
shopping sprees. Then, in her blackest 
despair, she tried to kill herself. 

Jamison was not, in the paradoxical 
jargon of psychiatry, a “successful” sui- 
cide. But it took years for her to accept 
the fact that she had to stay on medica- 
tion. What really saved her life, she says, 
was psychotherapy. In an age that be- 
lieves drugs alone can defeat disease, 
Jamison remains a staunch supporter of 
what Freud called “the talking cure.” 
“Lithium moderates the illness,” she ob- 
serves, “but therapy teaches you to live 
with it.” 

Nowadays Jamison has achieved a 
more settled existence. At Hopkins there 
is the routine of teaching, research and 
counseling. In Washington, at home 
with her second husband Dr. Richard 
Wyatt, a schizophrenia researcher at the 
National Institute of Mental Health, she 
writes her books, sees close friends and 
takes long walks. But like many who 
have lived life at the highest pitch, Jami- 
son finds being “normal” a “bittersweet 
exchange.” “I know without lithium I'd 
be dead or insane,” she says. And yet “I 
don’t see Saturn’s image now without 
feeling an acute sadness.” @ 
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ment of the Minnesota state capitol, a team of 
resource-management planners is fine-tuning the big- 
gest water-diversion project in the history of mankind and the 
largest transfer of wealth since Cortés acquired the Aztec empire. 

Its code name is Excelsior, and the preliminary plan alone 
fills a portfolio the size of a breadbox. If all goes according to 
plan, on Nov. 4, 1999, the Governor of Minnesota will stand on 
a platform in Duluth and pull a golden lanyard, opening the 
gates of the Superior Diversion Canal, a concrete waterway the 
size of the Suez. Water from Lake Superior will flood into the 
canal at a rate of 50 billion gal. per hour and go south. 

It will flow into the St. Croix River, to the Mississippi, south 
to an aqueduct at Keokuk, lowa, and from there west to the Col- 
orado River and into the Grand Canyon and many other south- 
western canyons, filling them up to the rims—enough water to 
supply the parched Southwest from Los Angeles to Santa Fe for 
more than 50 years. 

In the past, Lake Superior, which represents one-tenth of 
the world’s supply of freshwater, was considered “inviolable,” 
but with environmental groups in retreat and a Republican 
Congress favoring “wise use” of natural resources, the Excel- 
sior project is moving full tilt toward opening day. 

What will Excelsior mean? It means that America’s Sunbelt 
retirees will be able to shower, flush toilets and have lush, 
green lawns for decades to come. 

And it means that Minnesota will earn pots of money. 
Typically, residents of the Southwest today pay up to $45 per 
1,000 cu. ft. of water. That price may rise as the aquifers of the 
Western plains recede and more rivers are diverted to irriga- 
tion. But assuming the price remains at $45 per 1,000 cu. ft., 
the value of Lake Superior would be an astounding $20 trillion. 
In addition, Minnesota would receive current market prices 
for the fish. 

After deducting the cost of canal and aqueduct construction, 
the net profit for Minnesota will be $17.5 trillion, or $3.8 million 
per person. Placed in a trust fund earning 6% interest, divided 
fifty-fifty between individual citizen and state treasury, the sale 
of Lake Superior would provide an annual sum of more than 
$100,000 to every Minnesota resident. 

To many Americans, whose only knowledge of the North 
Star State is that it gets cold in the winter and produces cheese, 
it will come as a surprise to wake up one morning in 2004 and 
read in the newspaper, HALF OF U.S, ECONOMY NOW IN HANDS OF 
MINNESOTA. But there is something inevitable about economics, 
and $17.5 trillion talks in a loud, clear voice. 

Overnight Minnesota will be transformed from corn belt 
to money belt. Gigantic glass skyscrapers will rise in down- 
town St. Paul, home of the nation’s wealthiest state legislature, 
and as the money floods in, Minnesotans will look for acqui- 
sitions: IBM, UPS, USX, GTE, Time Warner, Minnecorp, J.P. 


T= FALL, IN AN UNMARKED OFFICE IN THE SUBBASE- 








Olson, Chase Minnesota. Presidential candidates will hold 
their big, $100,000-a-plate fund raisers in Minneapolis, will 


| pledge their support for water diversification and mention 


that, conservative though they be, they've always had a soft 
spot in their hearts for Hubert Humphrey. 

The term “Wall Street” will become archaic slang, like 
Route 66—instead we'll refer to “Marquette Avenue,” home 
of the Minnesota Stock Exchange. The big entrepreneurs— 
the Buffetts, the Eisners, the Gateses—will jet off to Min- 
nesota to line up financing for their future moves. And one 
day Donald Trump will discover that he is owned—lock, 
stock and roulette wheel—by Lutheran Brotherhood and 
must renegotiate his debt load with a committee of silent 
Norwegians who don’t understand why anyone would pay 
more than $120 for a suit. 

Most Americans have never imagined such a project, and 
that’s why they have so many questions about it. 
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Q. Will Excelsior require state or local tax abatements, so 
the taxpayers wind up subsidizing the whole thing? 

A: No way. 

Q: Isn't there a danger of environmentalists blocking the 
project with a bunch of nuisance lawsuits? 

A: $17.5 trillion buys some powerful legal talent. 

Q: Won’t Minnesota be forced to share this windfall with 
its neighbors, such as Wisconsin, Michigan and Ontario? 

A: See answer above. 

Q: Whatever is Minnesota going to do with all that money? 

A: Create a social utopia, of course: a state with vast li- 
braries, sports centers, every home wired for interactive tele- 
vision, cradle-to-coffin health care and unemployment benefits 
equal to your previous year’s salary paid until you're 68. 

Q: What will you do when the money runs out? 

A: It won't. Minnesota is sitting on a lot of water. It has 
more lakes than there are names to call them—for example, 
there are 40 Round Lakes, 33 Big Lakes, 19 Sandy Lakes and 
14 Green Lakes—so Minnesota can earn billions more by sell- 
ing off these duplicates. 

Q: How can | become a Minnesota resident? 

A: Thirty days is all it takes. That and four recommenda- 
tions from current residents. 

Lake Superior is a valuable asset, but the Superior Canyon 
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will prove to be even more valuable than the lake was, accord- 
ing to people familiar with the situation. 

“Look,” says one of the resource-management planners, jab- 
bing his finger at a graph. “Lake Superior isn’t much of a tourist 
attraction. Who wants to come and look at 31,820 sq. mi. of wa- 
ter? Nobody. The water’s too cold for swimming, and frankly, 
lakes don’t draw like canyons do. Ask Lake Mead. Lakes only 
draw fishermen, a bunch of owly guys who drive in, buy a six- 
pack of beer and a bologna sandwich. Canyons draw families. 
And the Superior Canyon, without a doubt, will outdraw the 
Grand. It’s bigger, for one thing, plus it has islands and sites of 
famous shipwrecks. You'll have a monorail tour of the sites with 
crumpled hulls of ships. Very respectful. But a major draw.” 

By 2006, Lake Superior will be gone, and its islands will 
be wooded buttes rising above the fertile coulees of the 
basin. A river will run through it, the Riviera River, and great 
glittering casinos like the Corn Palace, the Voyageur, the Big 
Kawishiwi, the Tamarack Sands, the Clair de Loon, the 
Sileaux, the Garage Mahal, the Glacial Sands, the Temple of 
Denture, the Golden Mukooda will lie across the basin like 
diamonds in a dish. Family-style casinos, with theme parks 
and sensational water rides on the rivers cascading over the 
north rim, plus high-rise hotels and time-share condomini- 
ums. Currently there are no building restrictions in Lake Su- 
perior; developers will be free to create high-rises in the 
shape of grain elevators, casinos shaped like casserole dish- 
es, accordions, automatic washers. Celebrities will flock to 
the canyon. You'll see guys on the Letterman show who, 
when Dave asks, “Where you going next month, pal?” will 
say, “I'll be in Minnesota, Dave, playing four weeks at the 
Pokegama.” Tourism will jump 1,000%. Guys on the red-eye 
from L.A. to New York will look out and see a blaze of light 
off the left wing and ask the flight attendant, “What's that?” 
And she'll say, “Minnesota, of course.” 

What will Minnesota’s vast wealth and pre-eminence 
mean for the rest of the country? 

Almost nothing but good. Minnesota is a state of public- 
spirited and polite people, where you can find excellent cap- 
puccino and Thai food and great bookstores yet live on a quiet, 
treelined street and send your kids to public school. When a 
state this good hits the jackpot, it can only be an inspiration to 
everybody. Of course, there is bound to be resentment. But in 
the end, our prosperity will benefit everyone. 

The media will be transformed as Minnesota buys up net- 
works and cable companies. News will be less about politics 
and more about civilization—history, art, literature and sweet 
corn. And creamed onions. The movie business, as Minneso- 
ta buys major studios, will start to make pictures in which 


| snow occurs as a normal part of life. Movies in which there is 


less machine gunning and car bombing and more scenes in 
which people enjoy a good meal and tell jokes. 

The Superior Canyon project can help bring the country 
to its senses, putting a big chunk of the economy into the 
hands of modest and sensible people, people who have been 
through some hard winters and are the better for it. But win- 
ter isn’t the only reason Minnesotans are as good as they are; 
it’s also because of something in the drinking water. Try some 
and you'll see. That’s why the lake was named Superior. 
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Kook Casts Kidman imme 


In Joyce Maynard's novel To Die For, 
preternaturally perky news anchor- 
wannabe Suzanne Maretto says that if 
her life is ever made into a movie, 
she'd like to be played by “that ac- 
tress that just got married to Tom 
Cruise.” Three years later, it has and 
she is. “After I got the part, | read the 
book and I thought ‘Oh my God. This is 
so strange,’” says NICOLE KIDMAN, 
the wife in question. The character 
who gave her the nod is a mariticidal 
lunatic, but Kidman was flattered. 
“Even though Suzanne’s totally wild 
and has a completely different moral 
code from the rest of us, ! think there 
was something really cool about her.” 
It’s a unique perspective, but then 
Kidman says she also really liked To 
Die For director Gus van Sant’s last 
film, the universally loathed Even Cow- 
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girls Get the Blues. 


Les 
Lizerables 


Recently, ELIZABETH 
TAYLOR’S life has 
been a bit of a bust for 
sensation junkies. 
Perfume launches 
and charity work are 
fine, but they don't 
evoke the Liz who 
made headlines just 
by quarreling with 
Richard Burton. So 





when “ol’ violet eyes” announced that she and seventh 
husband LARRY FORTENSKY were undertaking a trial sep- 
aration, people seemed less shocked than mildly nostalgic. 
“Let the tabloid games begin,” Taylor said. But the tabs 
were already busy with fresh quarry—the rumor that 
J.F.K. Jr. had proposed to his girlfriend Carolyn Bessette. 


Timothy Leary is 
™ not going gentle 
|, into the good 

= night; he’s going 
downright cheer 
fully. The puckish 
former Harvard psychologist 
and sp fan has inoperable 
prostate cancer and told the 
L.A. Times he was thrilled 


when he found out: “How 


= you die is the most important 
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thing you ever do. I’ve been 
waiting for this for years 





Whitewater may never go 
away, but Vincent Foster’s 
widow is moving on. Lisa 
Foster plans to 
marry Jim 
Moody, a former 
colleague of the 
President's (at 
the law firm of 
Wright, Lindsey & Jennings) 
and a judge-designate of the 
federal district court. The 
happy couple are old friends 
from Little Rock, Arkansas 
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America’s Special Guest Star 
Many people have seen all they want of OLIVER NORTH on 
TV. But for the others, good news: the retired Marine 
Corps Lieut. Colonel will play a retired intelligence oper- 
ative who provides investigators with top-secret info on an 
episode of NBc’s new drama series JAG. “I’m like John 
Wayne. I only play good guys,” says North, who has acted 
on TV but once before (if you discount the Iran-contra 
hearings, considered by some his best work). North has 
no plans to pursue a serious acting career, although he'd 
like to work again with JAG director Don Bellisario. Says 
North reassuringly: “He's no Oliver Stone.” 
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Is it the espresso or OS/2 Warp Connect? 


While OS Narp Connect may not come with a You can create Person to Person” connections with 


twist of lemon, it will let you access multiple servers on up to eight other people no matter where they are, whether 


multiple networks at the same time, from anywhere. theyre four floors away or four time zones. Conference by 
With just o hones all and one password, you can video. Collaborate by chalkboard. Communicate. 

dial directly into | ret, UNIX? ; 5.14 So if you're looking for network 

- Can your software do this? 

NT? Windows: | orkgroup. ; , connectivity, compatibility and 

NetWare’ as well IBM servers. That’s all it takes true multitasking, call us at | 800 IBM-3333. 

to share graphic ind databases, drives and ext. EA LOO. Or visit our web site at http: www. 

printers. Even lions. austin.ibm.com/pspinfo/os2.html for additional 
And beca here are separate memory information about —— 





address spaces sh-protected. So a problem on one OS/2 Warp Connect. Youll 


program wont h everything you're working on. find it quite stimulating. Solutions 
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